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DEBT AND OTHERWISE 


Mr. SOMERSET MAUGHAM is eighty years old. 
In a broadcast some weeks ago, he talked, 
among other things, of the time that he spent 
as a medical student at St. Thomas’s. Speak- 
ing of those years, he said: “They taught 
me pretty well all I know about human 
nature, for in a hospital you see it in the 
raw 

Few writers know more of human nature 
than Mr. Maugham. His stories, his novels, 
and his plays are all studies of human nature. 
With a careful clinical understanding, so 
passionless as not even to seem cynical, he 
writes his superbly well told tales of 
cowardice, treachery, lust and simple hearted 
kindness. By acknowledging a clinical train- 
ing as the source of his understanding, he 
has saved the critics of the future a lot of 
trouble 

Other men, too, have left Medicine for 
Literature. In this number of the Journal, 
we publish an essay on Robert Bridges, 
sometime Casualty Physician to this hospital, 
and Poet Laureate. His debt to Medicine is 
not so clear. He was a poet who wrote of 
butterflies in the air, of snow lazily and 
incessantly floating down and down, a man 
who saw the white clouds build and build 
in the June sky. There is sensitivity here, but 
where is the influence of the wards? Bridges 
was not an analyst ; he was the very opposite 
of Mr. Maugham. Things, for Bridges, were 
what they seemed. 

Bridges was a Bart.’s man, Mr. Maugham 
went to Thomas’s, and Keats was a dresser 
under Mr. Lucas at Guy’s. Keats was, for a 
short time, a surgeon. He hated the work. 
Perhaps it was in part his medical education 
that encouraged the introspection that made 
him a great poet and an unhappy man. The 
last operation, he ever performed was the 
opening of a temporal artery. He wrote of 


this: “I did it with the utmost nicety, but 
reflecting on what passed through my mind 
at the time, my dexterity seemed a miracle, 
and I never took up the lancet again.” 


[he more you look at the doctors who 
have become writers, the greater is the 
diversity that you find. There is Rabelais, 
who made the change the other way round, 
jesting with licentious humour, taking up the 
study of medicine at the age of forty-seven. 
There is Oliver Wendell Holmes, a Professor 
of Anatomy and Physiology at Harvard, a 
man who wrote gentle and whimsical essays. 
So little have all these men in common that 
they might have been chosen with a pin. 

As well as the famous, there are the less 
well known who have written perhaps only 
one book, and even that has gone down to 
posterity in the reduced-to-sixpence book- 
stall, or in the more honoured obscurity of 
the British Museum. John Esquemeling was 
a surgeon and a buccaneer, and when he 
retired from this mixed practice he wrote a 
book about it 

Does this all show that an acquaintance 
with “ human nature in the raw” is a good 
training for a writer? Freud knew much of 
the anatomy of human behaviour, but no 
one has ever supposed that he would have 
made a great novelist. To look at a man with 
his clothes off, or to look at nature in the 
raw, cannot give the whole understanding of 
civilised man. In hospital we see only the 
grosser manifestations of disease, and we see 
there also only human nature in colours that 
are splashed and daubed, obscuring the 
details and complexities of normality 

Keats, Bridges, Maugham, and you can 
easily make the list longer and even more 
varied. But what is the use of making a list? 
Some few men who have written well have 
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been doctors, but what is to be implied from 
that? It cannot be claimed that Medicine 
makes poets or novelists, for the genius of a 
great writer is a gift that may be trained or 
neglected, and it is not something that is 
made by a degree course in medicine, or even 
by twenty years spent as a tramp. The list 
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would show only this, that a few of those 
writers whose greatness has been their know- 
ledge of the varieties and vagaries of mankind, 
whose great interest has been in human 
nature, served an apprenticeship in the 
wards, and we are proud that they were once 
members of our profession 





Zermatt, 1954 
P.V.R. writes : 

The Ski Club holiday was an unqualified 
success from the outset, thanks largely to the 
efficiency and grand teamwork of Geoffrey 
Dawrant (secretary), Priscilla Foulds (com- 
mittee) and Richard Beard (treasurer) in 
arranging travel and hotel bookings. The 
journey both ways passed uneventfully. 

Zermatt was bathed in sunshine when 
we arrived and, with the exception of two 
half-days, remained so until we left twelve 
days later. Recent snowfalls made the vital 
initial ski conditions good and in a day or 
so the Bart’s onslaught was in full swing 
over the “ nursery ” slopes. 

As it was an off-season period we were 
rapidly adopted by the Swiss Ski School, 
S.C.G.B., and village folk alike, and wel- 
comed openly wherever we went. In particu- 
lar, I should like to thank Miss Farquharson 
(S.C.G.B.), Mrs. Fairclough (Continental 
Secretary), Gottlieb Perren (Ski School 
Director), Hans Fiirrer (Chief Instructor) and 
the President of the Commune of Zermati for 
their kindness and great help in matters 
social and economic 

After “ Thé Dansant ” over hot chocolate 
and meringues we would usually plan an 
evening dancing in one of our favourite 
haunts. The Walliserhof, besides being the 
ski instructors “Hand and Shears,” was 
always good for an eightsome reel or music 
from “ The King and I,” in contrast to Swiss 
or Continental dance bands elsewhere. 
Whenever we went to the Zermatterhof 
(Zermatt’s Savoy) we always contrived to win 
at least half a bottle of wine on dance com- 
petitions, making the visit well worth while! 


We stayed very comfortably at the Hotel 
Dorn, which provided sunny balconies facing 
the Matterhorn, and food which was most 
excellent. Again, Herr and Frau Lauber 
were kindness itself. 

Outstanding impressions of the holiday: 
the president complete with bobble cap and 
pipe negotiating the “National”; one 
gentleman brewing tea over a “ meth ” stove 
in the Swiss train; Hans Fiirrer and the 
Matterhorn, the two great “ characters” of 
Zermatt; ham and eggs at Riffelberg in 
blazing sunshine ; sleigh bells and NO motor 
cars! 

Despite icy conditions after sundown—for 
we had only just enough snow in the latter 
part of the holiday—we are pleased to record 
no serious injuries, and all twenty-seven of 
us live to ski again next year! 

We left, having made many friends in 
Zermatt whom we look forward to seeing 
again; meanwhile we invite all Ski Club 
members, and anyone else interested, to a 
“Reunion” on Wednesday, March 10th, 
when snaps taken out there will be on view 
and the movies will be shown. 


Abernethian Society 


Dr. Melville Arnott, Professor of Medicine 
at the University of Birmingham, is making 
a special visit to London to address the 
Society on “The Aetiology of Cardiovascular 
Disease.” 

This lecture will take place at 4.30 p.m. in 
the Clinical Lecture Theatre on Thursday, 
March 18, and not as announced iu the 
Society’s programme. 

It is hoped that as many members as 
possible will attend. 
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Ihe Case of the Bronze Plaque 


[here were a number of clues. Those who, 
on the morning of January 22nd, read the 
paper after breakfast must have been sur- 
prised to see that a little unveiling had been 
going on in Bart’s. Accounts differed, the 
clues were confusing. In one paper there was 
a paragraph headed “Plaques Galore,” 
which gave the impression that there had 
been a bored and casual party in which 
someone had nailed up yet one more plaque 
Another paper reported the happenings with 
the polite good humour that might be used 
to greet a bishop’s sporting reminiscences 
An evening paper had announced, in heavy 
type, “ Sherlock Spoke—to Dr. Watson.” 

The party certainly resulted in a bronze 
plaque, for the photograph above has not 
been faked. But what sort of a party was it? 
We visited the room. We had forgotten our 
magnifying glass, but there were no blood 
stains visible to the naked eye. There was 
a smell of fresh paint 
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View Day Ball 


The Students’ Union is holding its annual 
ball at the Royal Festival Hall on Wednes- 


day, May 12th. It will be called the View 
Day Ball, and it is being held on that day so 
that old Bart’s men who are revisiting the 
hospital on View Day will be able to round 
off them with a dance 
ist year the Coronation Ball was a very 
The View Day Ball is going 
on the same lines and it, too, will 
ypen to all members of the hospital staff 
will be from 11 p.m. to 5 a.m., to 
irzon Orchestra. For those who have 
actising their Scotch Hopping, there 
a piper There will be a running 
and breakfast 
Double tickets are 50s. and they may be 
ied from Miss Wynn (Charterhouse), 
Cambridge, G. Harris, E. Clissold, 
Pringle and Miss L. Fletcher (hospital), 
posting off the special form to be 
the Journal 
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rhere is a vast amount of organisation to 
be done and it would greatly help the Com- 
mittee if those who are coming to the dance 
would buy their tickets early. 

Last year’s ball provoked someone to 
exclaim, in lyrical verse, “ Was it a dream?” 
lo dream again 


Musical Therapy 

The Hungarian News and Information 
Service has sent us a circular on the cure of 
mental cases through music. This Informa- 
tion Service often sends us its bulletins, 
detailing the achievements of Medicine in 
Communist Hungary. This is the sort of 
propaganda that Bernard Shaw advocated, 
and presumably the British Council does 
much the same kind of work. Whether this 
propaganda is pernicious, or alternatively 
whether it helps towards the true under- 
standing of nations, might well be the subject 
of an impassioned debate. 

The latest circular that we have received 
tells of a project, based on Pavlov’s theory of 
conditioned reflexes, in which a team, aided 
by an artist from the Budapest Opera House, 
is experimenting with musical therapy. It 
has been noticed that a particular song not 
only cheers patients up, but calls forth 
memories with an adjusting effect. Deranged 
people who had previously been quite un- 
moved by normal vocal approaches were 
seen to develop a rapt expression, even 
animation, at operatic concerts. It is sup- 
posed that the “ musical centre ” in the brain 
is a more ancient thing than the centres of 
speech and hearing. It is not clear whether 
the Pavlovian theory was used for prediction, 
or only for explanation 


History 


Medical men have a great and proper 
regard for the history of their profession 
Everything is more interesting when its 
beginning is known. Inevitably, the names 
of Hippocrates, Galen and Osler are some- 
times used more as spells and incantations 
than as true marks of deep learning. 

A recent publication sent to the Journal 
shows that in the United States the study of 
medical history is prodigious. There are 
five Departments of the History of Medicine 
on a full-time university basis. They are at 
Johns Hopkins, Yale, Chicago, Wisconsin 
and Illinois. These departments examine 
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candidates for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in the History of Medicine. 
Perhaps the English view is more that medi- 
cal history should be a spare-time occupation. 
So Osler thought, and I cannot find a rele- 
vant reference to Hippocrates. 


A Visiting Lecturer 


In January, Dr. Crile, who was over here 
on a visit from America, gave a 12 o'clock 
morning lecture to the Medical College. His 
subject was the surgery of peptic ulceration 
and of ulcerative collitis. There was a large 
audience to hear him and the applause at the 
end would have satisfied the vainest of 
matinée heroes. 

The teaching was different from that 
usually heard at Bart’s, particularly tne 
advocacy of vagotomy as an adjunct to a 
partial gastrectomy. The lecture was beauti- 
fully argued and presented with that rare gift 
that makes one forget that it is a lecture, and 
think of it just as a man talking. 


Student Papers 


In the days of its zenith, the Abernethian 
Society used often to have papers read to it 
by its own members. This excellent idea has 
now been revived ; perhaps the fortunes of 
the Society are climbing towards a new 
zenith. 

At a recent evening meeting in College 
Hall, Mr. Anthony Thould read a paper on 
Polycythaemia, Mr. Graham Harris read one 
on Rectal Examination, and Mr. John 
Copplestone gave a paper on Peripheral 
Vascular Diseases. It requires courage to 
stand up and deliver a paper at a meeting 
where everyone is wondering whether the 
evening is going to be a success or a notable 
failure. The evening was a success. 

No doubt, despite the strain of the actual 
performance, those who read the papers 
enjoyed the work that they did in preparing 
them. The audience certainly enjoyed hear- 
ing them, and there was a pleasant air of 
mellow enthusiasm about it all, which was 
much helped by Dr. Balme’s chairmanship. 


Change of Address 

Dr. Douglas Stathers, to Annandale, 
Haverstone Valley Road, Caterham, Surrey. 
Telephone: Caterham 2734. 
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PARTY IN PRAIA 


by W. R. P. Bourne 


Ir is six o'clock in the morning of September 
18, 1951, and | am awakened by one of the 
young ladies who come to use our showers. 
| am sleeping on my stomach because the 
hard floor gives me backache. I turn over 
and, while I collect my thoughts for the day, I 
watch the kites and vultures fly up and down 
outside the window. The visitor, who learnt 
her English manners when the sailors of the 
Vanguard had shore leave here a year or two 
ago, says hopefully “ You like me?” but 
| scowl at her, so she gives me up as a bad 
job and goes through to wash. It is my last 
day in the islands, in all probability, so I 
decide I will spend it around Praia checking 
up on the local birds, rather than go inland 
among the mountains and coffee plantations. 
Also, it is necessary to organise the party we 
shall have to-night, though I can leave that 
until later. I get up and put shorts, bush- 
jacket, and sandals on, and go out, leaving 
Diva still asleep. 

Diva is an Indian from Goa, a young en- 
thusiastic schoolmaster trained in Calcutta, 
who was sO unwise as to engage in certain 
dubious political activities which resulted in 
his summary deportation when he returned 
to his home town. He is now living in the 
Cape Verde islands on a small allowance 
granted him by the government, and I have 
been living with him during the majority of 
my two months in the islands, for company 
and economy. He speaks litt!e Portuguese, 
while I am unable to find anyone able to 
maintain an intelligent argument in English, 
so we get on very well together. We live in 
the smaller half of a little four-roomed, one 
storey, white house overlooking the battle- 
ments of the old town; we have a single 
room and outhouse, the former furnished 
with an iron bedstead and suitcase belonging 
to Diva, and my rucksac, sleeping bag, and 
mattress ; and the latter with the cold shower 
that makes life tolerable in the middle of 
the day; and we are very happy here. We 
are supplied with the best cooking on the 
island by the local hotel for twenty escudos, 
which is five shillings, per day, and given any 
other necessities of life by our landlord, a 
small, round, merry metropolitan Portuguese 


who lives next door. For company, we have 
the intellectual clique of the younger mem- 
bers of the administration, who are all busily 
learning a sort of English from Diva, and for 
entertainment we have the view over the har- 
bour from our window and the best Scotch 
whisky at ten shillings a bottle. We read the 
Bible, the Oxford Book of Engtish Verse 
(thin paper edition) and a textbook of Phar- 
macology, brought by myself, and we also 
read a number of blue philosophical Pelicans 
and several years’ accumulation of the 
Saturday Evening Post lent to Diva by sundry 
administrators ; and every Thursday night 
we go to see some American film at the open- 
air cinema down the street. 

When I go out, the street outside is stil! 
cool and shady, while the low brown hills of 
the desert surrounding the town and the green 
cultivated slopes of the mountains beyond 
them have not as yet begun to dance in the 
mirage, as they will in an hour or so. It is a 
clear still morning, with little tufts of cloud 
along the crest of the main ridge of extinct 
volcanoes inland, and through my field 
glasses I can see people hoeing among the 
young green maize of the fields on the upper 
slopes. Nearer still the lower foothills, which 
have received much less rain, are still bare 
and dusty, while little flocks of wandering 
goats, each in the charge of a small boy, are 
searching for the wisps of dry grass which 
were left behind at the end of the last rains, 
when the grass dried to hay as it stood. 

1 know I shall have about two hours 
before it becomes unbearably hot out in the 
open desert, so I go out on to the old air- 
port behind the town to watch larks. The 
airport is unused now; it was built before 
the war by a small French firm, but when 
France fell in 1940, the Portuguese decided 
to make use of their opportunity and requisi- 
tioned it. It has been lying derelict ever 
since, an open expanse of desert swept clear 
of stones, and it is one of the only two 
places in the islands where I have succeeded 
in finding the local race of sand-larks. I 
find a little flock of larks there now ; it con- 
sists mainly of big, heavy black and white 
finch larks, but accompanying them are a 





pair of sand-larks, smaller, slighter, much 
more active, and red like the soil they feed 
on. It is interesting that the two species feed 
together ; the heavier finch-larks stick to the 
dry seeds that lie waiting for rain in the dust, 
while the others dash round them catching 
the flies they disturb. I know that both 
species must have nests now, because the 
majority of the female finch larks have dis- 
appeared over the last ten days, and the 
sand-larks are carrying straw; but I fail to 
find any nests in the two hours I have 
allowed, and it is then so hot that I am glad 
to give up and go in under the trees. As 
far as | know, nobody has ever described 
the sand-larks’ nests in the islands ; perhaps 
one day I shall be able to do so, but not, it 
would seem, on this visit 

After leaving the airport I walk down the 
gulley to the east of the town until | come 
to the beach. It supports nothing but a selec- 
tion of palms, whose long roots can reach the 
water beneath the surface. On other islands 
I have seen windmills used to irrigate such 
places, but here the population is either too 
poor or too idle to install them, and the old 
fields, having dried up, are used by small 
boys as a football pitch 

There is a crowd of small boys playing 
now, and | watch them for a while, not 
because I am in the slightest interested in 
football, but because the inhabitants of the 
islands are a phenomenally interesting racial 
mixture. The basis of the whole is West 
African Negro, because the group was 
apparently largely settled by slaves imported 
from West Africa when it was a great trans- 
shipping centre for the trade in the eigh- 
teenth century. Since then the mixture has 
been very largely diluted by the addition of 
Portuguese settlers, and the activities of the 
sailors of all nations who have had leave at 
one time or another in the port of St. Vin- 
cent. As a result of this combination, there 
is a complete range of colour—from the pure 
Portuguese to pure Negro—with a consider- 
able incidence of blonde hair, blue eyes and 
freckles. There is, perhaps, an unusual inci- 
dence of displastic individuals of a peculiarly 
vicious appearance in the population ; their 
presence is counterbalanced by the presence 
of an equal number of particularly handsome 
people who are very often their brothers or 
sisters. It is interesting that in this mixed 
community there is no serious colour bar, in 
marked contrast to the situation I knew in 
a British colony, Bermuda On the other 
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hand, there is a marked social distinction 
between the metropolitan from Portugal and 
the native of the islands, a distinction that 
was absent from Bermuda. 

I leave the football match after ten minutes’ 
philosophising and ten minutes’ conversation 
with one of the local youths who is attempt- 
ing to learn English. He has just bought a 
bicycle and is having trouble with the back 
brakes, which we discuss in detail. Then, 
leaving him, | climb a narrow path up the 
side of the old fortifications which will bring 
me home; on the way I disturb the town’s 
company of vultures from their mid-day 
roost, where they are comfortably digesting 
their morning meal of garbage and human 
excrement. There are thirteen: twelve are 
beautiful black and white adults, marred only 
in their appearance by evil yellow faces; 
the thirteenth is a filthy, scruffy, brown juve- 
nile. It will take this urchin three years to 
grow up: it is an interesting reflection that 
if it takes twelve vultures to produce one 
youngster every three years (this ratio is 
general), presumably it must take some 
thirty-nine years for the vulture population 
to replace itself. This suggests a vulture must 
live some two score years ; almost a record 
among birds, and not bad for a man in some 
parts of the world. At the same time, vul- 
tures have almost disappeared from those 
parts of the archipelago where the sanita- 
tion has been improved, so that it seems 
likely that, assuming conditions improve in 
Praia as they are doing elsewhere, this little 
flock will be starved out long before it can 
replace itself at all. Even now they look 
hungry, but then, that is the nature of vul- 
tures. 

Since it is now past nine, I return home and 
wake Diva. So far he has slept stolidly 
through the comings and goings of that large 
and extremely disreputable portion of the 
population whom out of a disinterested love 
of general hygiene we allow to use our 
shower; now, however, he gets up and 
begins to sing what he assures me is the 
“ Internationale ” while he cleans his teeth 
We both have showers, do our hair and walk 
through the middle of the town to breakfast, 
watched with envy by the working popula- 
tion who have all been labouring since dawn. 

During breakfast, which consists of bacon 
omelette, bread, butter and the local coffee 
(which is claimed, with some justice, to be 
the best in the world), we debate the journey 
of a German refugee to South America in 
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Cabo Verde. Midello from Monte Verde 


a rowing boat, aad wonder, without convic- 
tion, whether Diva could do the same. We 
eventually resolve that he would be far too 
seasick. 


After breakfast, we spend the rest of the 
morn ng wandering round the old town, 
working up an appetite for lunch, and then 
we go to call on Tedo to discuss our fare- 
well party. 


Tedo is the son of a large Cabo-Verdian 
landowner in another island, and works in 
the accounts department of the administra- 
tion. He is tall, dark, cadaverous, and 
twenty - two: he is busy learning English, 
since he hopes to go to the United States to 
learn farming. His office is a room in one 
of the old forts near the main gate of the 
town, overlooking the whole town and most 
of the island beyond it, and since this room 
has a perfectly panoramic view and he keeps 


us waiting, | photograph the town from his 
window. We then decide how we think the 
town should be planned, if someone would 
only provide a few million dollars. I am 
just taking the fifth shot of my panorama 
when Tedo arrives, and he immediately has 
to see and discuss my camera, which he thinks 
a poor one. When, in ten minutes or so, we 
have finished that, we next inspect and 
admire the month’s pay of the entire admi- 
nistration he has just made out and is about 
to deliver. It immediately becomes abun- 
dantly clear to us that the administrators 
whom we have regarded with awe, must live 
lives of the strictest economy: we all wonder 
somewhat cynically how they meet their ex- 
pens Then, finally, we get round to the 
party, and resolve to have a special con- 
ference to discuss it at Manuel’s house before 
lunch. Tedo then goes away to deliver the 
salaries to the impatient civil service 





Manuel is a small, round, freckled person 
of very high spirits who is sadly oppressed in 
his home life by a number of extremely 
pretty sisters of a religious cast of mind. 
They have made home so uncomfortable for 
him that he has migrated down the garden 
to a room in the stables, and when we even- 
tually finish our second session in the square 
with the lemonade and run him to earth there 
we find him sitting disconsolately in his room 
between two half empty bottles of wine, lis- 
tening to South American dance music on 
the radio and contemplating a wall com- 
pletely covered with a series of extremely 
daring pin-ups. He explains that he has got 
the saudade (a word meaning regretful long- 
ing, which everybody tells me they are unable 
to translate into English because the English 
never get it). Apparently his latest girl has 
been sent back to Brava by her parents, who 
distrust his influence. He feels very black : 
but five minutes of our society, two large 
whiskys, and the recollection that another 
old flame is due to return from St. Vincent 
on the boat that will take me away, restores 
his spirits, and he is ready to discuss parties 
by the time Tedo and Arturo arrive. 


It is supposed to be our party, but Arturo 
is the real organiser, as he is general 
organiser to every party on the island. He 
is a small, lightly built man with a little black 
moustache, the son of one of the largest mer- 
chants in the town, and he is supposed to 
assist in running his father’s business 
Actually, this means that he spends the day 
driving furiously up and down the island in 
the firm’s Austin, the evening singing for 
Radio Praia, and the night providing life 
and soul for, usually, some two or three 
parties at once. In Praia the work of the 
day is done during the morning: this time 
Arturo spends in bed. We arrange to pro- 
vide a bottle of whisky aid some ten litres 
of assorted red and white wine ; Tedo agrees 
to obtain glasses and china; Manuel says 
he will prevail upon his sisters to cook the 
chickens we shall provide for the meal, and 
some nuts; and Arturo agrees to arrange 
the band. After further discussion concern- 
ing Manuel’s affairs of the heart we finally 
part for lunch, having resolved to start the 
party immediately after Arturo’s evening 
broadcast, at seven o'clock 


We have lunch at the hotel; to-day it 
starts with vegetable soup, continues with 
fish steaks and veal curry, both accompanied 
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by seasoned rice and sweet potatoes, and 
concludes with Guayavas and Paw-Paws, 
which I detest. During lunch, we discuss the 
iniquities of the Portuguese electoral system 
and the proper treatment for jiggers in the 
feet ; after lunch, with the rest of the popu- 
lation, we go home to sleep, admiring 
Arturo’s car on the way. Diva sleeps happily 
for two hours: I read “ Adventures of 
Ideas” for an hour, until it is cool enough 
to go out, and then decide to spend the after- 
noon chasing Cane Warblers in the nearest 
plantation. 


The plantation and the attached village 
lie in a ravine some two miles west of the 
town. As the shadows begin to lengthen at 
three o'clock I have a shower, collect my 
field glasses, and set out along the west 
coast road. This leaves the plateau holding 
the citadel by a narrow arch and a steep 
track: then it turns west straight into the 
sun, and after running through a loose cluster 
of outlying hovels, sets out straight across 
the open desert. I detest the march to the 
ravine, but luckily as I leave the last mud 
hut I come up with a group of villagers 
returning from the market in Praia, where 
they have been selling fruit, and one is an 
old sailor who accosts me in English, and 
I go on with him until we come to the village 
We discuss different ports, the habits of 
sailors, the iniquity of the act restricting 
immigration into the United States, and the 
vernacular names of the local birds. When 
I get to the village he asks me to have a 
drink, and out of politeness I accept, though 
my time for the plantation is already running 
short 


| am given aguadente ; raw spirit distilled 
directly from fermented sugar cane, the staple 
anaesthetic of the islands. It burns the back 
of the throat horribly, and I immediately 
wish that it is one of the more palatable 
orange brandies made by a second distilla- 
tion over orange peel. I look at my host's 
hut: he has spent all his wages abroad, and 
is, like the other villagers, now miserably 
poor. The walls are made of loose stones, 
the roof of palm leaves, and the floor is bare 
earth. There is an old board door, and one 
rough iron bedstead which apparently serves 
for my host, his young wife and their in- 
numerable pot-bellied children. Their few 
worldly goods are stored in a couple of old 
boxes on which we sit. They are dressed 
in the last tattered shreds of second-hand 
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clothing imported from America: and there 
is no shoe in the whole village. Their 
chickens and dog share the hut with them 
Their standard of living is appallingly low 
by the very worst European standards ; but 
they live in a warm, dry climate where the 
necessities of our civilisation are no more 
than luxuries, and they are continually 
occupied, and, never having heard of either 
ambition or politics, perfectly happy 

1 play tarzan among the sailor’s orange- 
trees for an hour, but fail completely to find 
one of the cane warbler’s nests, though | 
can hear the birds chuckling and singing all 
around. | find three blackcap nests and flush 
an owl and two monkeys that are raiding the 
plantation, and have to be satisfied with that 
when it is time to go home. I say good-bye 
to the villagers, who give me as many man- 
goes as I can get into my pockets, glasses 
ase and hat, and, in addition, two green 
coconuts for good measure 

It is five-twenty when I leave the village ; 
the desert all round me is brown, yellow, 
and grey, with a green sheen where rain has 
fallen on the higher hills. Within the next 
ten minutes clouds begin to form on _ the 
higher mountain tops, and then, very sud- 
denly, the sun begins to set behind the great 
ten thousand foot cone of the volcanic island 
of Fogo, forty miles away behind me. The 
clouds on the hills suddenly turn scarlet, and 
the red volcanic rock faces and pinnacles of 
the ranges inland light up as if they were 
incandescent, while further out the bare 
brown slopes become a mass of purple 
shadows broken by red, yellow and green 
bars where the edges of the ravines catch the 
light. A brilliant livid landscape stands out 
against a sky of rose, primrose and pale 
green for ten minutes; then, slowly, the 
greens, the yellows, and finally the reds fade 
as the sun disappears. Within the next five 
minutes the visibility falls from thirty miles 
to five hundred yards, and I find myself 
walking into Praia in the dusk among a 
cloud of busy white moths attended by an 
assortment of bats of different sizes The 
last thing I hear as I enter the town is a 
terrific shrieking, as the Guinea fowl flocks 
that have been hiding out in the desert all 
day come down into the trees to roost 
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et back to the central square of Praia 
at half past six, in time to see the evening 
promenade, and join Diva, Tedo, and 
M iel at a little table by the central kiosk 
We each have a whisky, as a preliminary 
preparation for the party, and then sit and 
watch the show 
All the towns of the islands have a central 
cobbled square, holding a_ kiosk selling 
drinks, a bandstand equipped with a loud- 
speaker which relays Radio Praia, and 
several miserable mimosas which provide a 
cerlain amount of shade for the seats 
beneath them in the middle of the day. 
During the day the square is deserted except 
for loafers and small boys; but at dusk all 
ihe inhabitants put their best clothes on and 
parade en famille for half an hour beiore 
dinner. In twenty minutes. therefore, we are 
able to review the entire society of the town 
Since in a society of a few hundred people 
such as this one everybody knows everybody 
else, | am soon informed of the few pieces 
of local scandal which have escaped me 
whilst I have been away over the last week 
By the time we have been sitting half an 
hour in the square most people have gone 
home to dinner, and we decide it is time to 
collect Arturo and the band. Praia has the 
inesumable advantage that its broadcasting 
house is easily accessible and unguarded in 
the middle of town, and we stroll across the 
square and catch Arturo in. the middle of 
the song which is making night hideous 
around the loudspeaker outside, and cut it 
short. He has a few quick words with the 
announcer, who is heartily glad to be rid of 
him; and then, preceded by the band, who 
stop at intervals to serenade any likely 
windows on the route, we roll across the 
square and down to Diva’s room, I hide my 
field glasses, which are breakable, and the 
band tune their guitars; Diva sets the 
glasses out, and Manuel goes to supervise the 
task force that will bring dinner when it is 
read Arturo puts my towel round his 
waist in preparation for his celebrated 
immitation of the wife of the chief of police 
trying to catch a turtle, and a crowd of small 
boys begins to collect around the window 
[he party to end all parties is about to 
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A FASHIONABLE FUNERAL 


by M. VERONICA STOKES 


\r THE first glance, the contents of the dusty 
bundle, labelled “Extracts from Wills, 
appeared dull and unexciting. Most of the 
papers contained a brief note of the bene- 
factor’s name and the amount of the legacy 
to this hospital, but one folded sheet had 
written across it “ Undertakers Bill.” Anti- 
cipating something unusual, I opened it and 
found that it was headed “ The Funeral] of 
Mr. Edward Coalston at Ealen by Thomas 
Wilde of Mount Street. August 16th, 1763 
All the expenses had been set down in detail, 
from the coffin to the drink provided for the 
underbearers, the total coming to the con- 
siderable sum of £60 13s 

The Edward Coalston or Colson', who 
was buried with such fine trappings in 1763, 
had been a Governor of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, and had appointed the President, 
the Treasurer and the Governors as the 
executors of his will. They were responsible 
for paying out the various legacies, settling 
any debts and any expenses arising out of 
the administration of his estate. All the 
documents connected with these matters had 
been carefully kept separate from the other 
papers in the bundle and tied together. It 
is difficult to find information about 
Edward Colson. He lived in Park Street, 
Grosvenor Square, and was unmarried ; in 
one document it is mentioned that he be- 
longed to the second troop of the Horse 
Guards. He was wealthy, leaving consider- 
able legacies to friends and to distant 
relations, most of whom lived at Lincoln, 
perhaps his original home. Though he was 
generous in his will to this Hospital, he was 
not the benefactor after whom Colston Ward 
was named. The ward had been given the 
name, in 1752, of another Edward, a wealthy 
Bristol merchant and a Governor, who had 
died in 1721 at Mortlake and was buried in 
All Saints’ Church, Bristol. He was child- 
less and from the documents in the hospital's 


possession it is impossible to say whether 


or not there was any connection between the 
two men 

However, though the figure of Edward 
Colson is faint and shadowy, every detail of 
his fashionable funeral stands out clearly 


rhe first entry, in a small neat hand, reads 
lo an Inside Ellm Coffin and Ruffled with 
superfine crape and a Quilted Mattrass at 
the Bottom... £1 ISs.” The outside lead 
coffin cost £5 10s. and six men were needed 
to carry it to Park Street, getting 9s. for this 
and for “ putting in the Corps.” They were 
also rewarded with a shilling’s worth of 
drink. The “ Superfine. Shrowd, Sheet, pillow 
and Dress’ cost as much as £2 2s., but the 
task of “ makeing up the Corps and Attend- 
ing the Plumbers when* Solderd Down” 
involved only 3s. 6d. There was also “a 
large outside Ellm case Covered with fine 
Black Cloath and set round with Double 
rows of the Best Brass Nailes drove close, 
4 pairs of large Contrast Handles and wrote 
plaites and Gripes, and Adorned with 8 Doz 
of gilt Drops and a Double plate of Inscrip- 
tion all Gilt”; all this came to six guineas 
The six men were paid 9s. again with drink, 
for carrying in this case and putting the lead 
coffin in it. Over it went the “ Best Velvet 
Pall” hired at 10s. 6d., and a lid of the Best 
Black Feathers, one guinea. Then comes 
‘To a hearse and four and Coach and Four 
£3.", followed by “a Set of the Best 
Funerall Feathers for Hearse and Horses at 
£2 10s.” 

There seems to have been nearly a dozen 
people who accompanied the _ hearse, 
aS mourners or coachmen or pages, and all 
were provided with mourning. Two gentle- 
men had cloaks, 2s., silk hat bands and 
gloves, £1 Is., and Paduasway* scarves, 
£3 3s. The two women mourners had “ Scarfs 
and Hoods made up, £3 18s.” with lace- 
looped kid gloves, 12s. “ Two Porters on 
Horseback ” attending the funeral had to 
have “ silk Dresses * and crepe hatbands and 
gloves, an expense of £1 1ISs. Mourning 
cloaks, hatbands and gloves were provided 
for the coachmen. The two coach pages and 
six hearse pages did not have cloaks but the 
latter had “Favours, Truncheons and 
Gloves.” This item cost 15s. and their wages 


Another form is “ Colston 
the Lead Coffin wa 


A strong corded or grosgrain silk fabri 
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were 3s. each. Drink to the men in town cost The next two items, “ To self on horse- 
2s. 6d. The Minister and Parish Clerk were back to attend the funerall,” and Mr. Wilde’s 
not forgotten. The former had a “ silk hat- mourning, raised the amount by one guinea 
band and laced shammy gloves with a large lurnpikes on the road cost 2s. and the pass- 
silk scarf ” for £2 5s., but the clerk only cost ing bell, Ss Parish dues at Ealin™ were 
13s. 6d. with his “ plain shammy gloves and high, £10 I1s., but the gravedigger only had 
silk hatband.” Then came the six under- 2s. The last item of the bill ts amusing when 
bearers in the country and their drink, 17s ne considers the swift journey to Ealing by 
hey also had to have silk hatbands and lerground at the present day: “ Dinner 


, 


gloves, £1 6s 1 Expences on the road, £2 3s. 6d.” 
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$O TO SPEAK... 


Conservatism Again 
In Bart.’s it is an old custom that the patient does not put his feet on his pillow 


Skin Department 


Deader and Deader 


Without adequate treatment death may resu irculatory failure, leading to 


renal failure and anuria Davidson 
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ROBERT BRIDGES (1844-1930) 


Medicine as a Training for Poetr\ 


) 


hy JOHN POTTER 


MEDICAL men give various reasons for having 
taken up their profession, but few can have 
started as medical students with the pro 
gramme devised for himself by Robert 
Bridges, who subsequently became Poet 
Laureate. His intention was to study and 
practise medicine for a limited period of 
about fifteen years only, and then to retire at 
the age of forty and use, for the purpose of 
his art, the knowledge of men that he had 
so acquired. It is interesting to imagine what 
would be the reactions of a present-day medi- 
al school dean when interviewing such a 
candidate for admission. Bridges was already 
twenty-five and obviously gifted, so that it is 
unlikely that a liberal-minded man would 
refuse him entry, although he might doubt 
whether it would be so easy to escape from 
such an all-absorbing profession, even though 
it were unnecessary for him to earn his own 
living 

Escape Bridges did, however, and, prob- 
ably owing to a timely illness, three years 
ahead of his appointed time. He went to 
live for the next twenty years at Yattendon 
on the Berkshire Downs, where he married 
and settled into the greater achievements of 
his long life 

Sir Walter Langdon-Brown believed that 
his ten years in the study and practice of 
medicine were all-important to him as a poet, 
and that he would have been unable to have 
written The Testament of Beauty without 
them. Yet we know that in his later years 
Bridges scarcely ever referred to his profes 
sional life, and hated being called “ doctor 
There was evidently no overt acknowledg 
ment by him that he attached such great 
value to his few professional years. This ts 
a point that is worth pondering as we pass 
briefly through Bridges’s career, pausing par- 
ticularly at the medical signposts which may 
help to point our way 

Robert Seymour Bridges was a “ Man of 
Kent” and proud of it. He was born a 
Walmer on October 23, 1844, of stock that 
had become rather more than yeoman ; the 
“gentleman farmers” of Halsted, the his 
torian of Kent, Those who are familiar with 


and love the county of his birth will find his 
descriptions of downs and orchards nostalgic 
and enchanting. 

At the age of ten, he went to Eton, where 
he spent nine years. He idealised the school 
and it was once suggested that Dante and 
Browning had been omitted from his antho- 
logy, The Spirit of Man, because they were 
not Etonians! At school cricket he was des- 
cribed as “ chiefly a batsman, of the imperi- 
ous, aggressive kind,” and had the unusual 
experience of bowling and then catching his 
victim from the square-leg position. We are 
told that while at school he studied, read and 
wrote verses constantly. 

In order to orientate ourselves in the world 
of poetry at that time, we may note that 
Browning, Tennyson and Matthew Arnold 
were all active. Tennyson had succeeded 
Wordsworth as Poet Laureate four years 
earlier, and was, that year (1854), to read in 
The Times of the battle of Balaclava and 
write The Charge of the Lieht Brigade. 
Arnold had, the previous year, published 7 he 
Scholar-Gipsy, of which Bridges was later to 
say that it and Thyrsis were “ the only things 
of Arnold that were any good.” The fatter 
poem was written to commemorate Arnold’s 
Oxford friend, Aithur Hugh Clough, who 
died in 1861. Clough, also, is worthy of brief 
mention in this digression, both as a relative 
of Florence Nightingale, whom he helped, 
and for his famous modification of the sixth 
Commandment, which must have been a 
great comfort to many doctors during the fol- 
lowing years of therapeutic impotence. How 
much easier it is now officiously to keep 
patients alive, but how much more difficult 
it may be for a doctor’s conscience! 

Sport continued to attract Bridges after he 
had gone up in 1863 to Oxford, the city 
which remained for him the “fair lady of 
learning.’ He entered Corpus Christi College 
and stroked the college boat in 1867, when 
it was second on the river. In Greats he took 
a Second 

From Oxford, he travelled abroad in 
Egypt, Syria, Germany, the Netherlands, 
France and Italy, before and even after he 
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had signed on as a student at St. Bartholo- 
mew’'s Hospital in 1869. Little is known of 
his early years there, except that a fellow 
Student, with whom he used to walk in 
Regent's Park, is recorded as saying that he 
had no idea at that time that Bridges was a 
poet, and this was true also of his friend and 
correspondent, Gerard Manley Hopkins. It 
seems that he kept his poetry much to him- 
self. He graduated M.B. (Oxon.) in 1874. In 
1876 he had printed for his friends at Bart.’s 
a Latin poem which consisted of 556 elegiac 
lines on the hospital, its history and famous 
figures and existing staff. At the end there is 
a description of the poet’s own examination 
for the membership of the Royal College of 
Physicians, in which he had that same year 
been successful. Men still discuss their adven- 
tures at this examination—-but not in Latin! 


‘ 


An anecdote concerning Bridges’s “ mem- 
bership ~ was told by Sir Henry Head to 
Harvey Cushing. Nowadays, in the exami- 
nation, there remains a vestigial appendix, 
the German or French piece for translation. 
[his serves rather to remind those connected 
with the examination that they are still 
acquainted with culture and learning, than to 
intrude as an obstacle to the candidates’ suc- 
cess. In Bridges’s day there was both a Greek 
and a Latin passage for translation. Since 
there were no instructions as to the language 
into which they were to be translated, he put 
the Latin one into Greek and vice versa. 


Also in 1876, while a house physician, he 
published in the hospital “ Reports ” a paper 
entitled “ A severe case of rheumatic fever 
treated successfully with splints.” From his 
own words, we picture a man who, as we 
shall see Jater, was always intensely sensitive 
to suffering, displaying in the presence of pain 
the shameless compassion that is too com- 
monly transient in the recently qualified 
doctor. In this case it was a pain that was 
only really alleviated with the introduction of 
salicylates a few years later. We must sym- 
pathise with him (each of us surely recalling 
some similar experience) as the dignified 
prose veils thinly his indignation at what he 
considered “indolence and spared judg- 
ment.” His introduction to the paper reads 
as follows 


The inflammation of joints, which is the charac 
teristic and constant symptom of rheumatic fever 
is the cause of such intense suffering to the patient, 
that even were it possible to believe that this might 
n all cases be neglected without danger or fear 
*t the phvsician would 


of had consequences 
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hardly the less bound to do all in his power to 
allevia t. Unfortunately, the remedies that have 
been t 1 bear witness by their number to thei 
inefliciency ; and it is common in clinical teaching 
to see the special assaults of this disease considered 
in themselves as unimportant so long as they spare 
the viscera, while attention is mainly directed to 
the heart and pericardium; and the state of the 
patient in whom these continue sound ts held to be so 
satisfactory that he is merely encouraged to support his 
agonies, in expectation of a future and uncertain 
day when they will probably take their leave 

This method of treatment, if treatment it may be 
called, has found support in the tendency of a 
therapeutic fashion, that by the watchword of cx 
pectancy has not only taught prudence, but has 
often excused indolence and spared judgment, so 
that it is not a matter of wonder to the student to 
see some patients waiting for their pain to pass off 
as others do for their fever, while the knowledge 
that inflammation of the heart is more serious than 
that of the knee is sufficient erudition to divert their 
attentions and defer their efforts 

Such consideration, coupled with the common 
agreement of surgeons concerning the treatment of 
inflamed joints, led me to ask leave to publish in 
this volume the account of a case of rheumatic 
fever of unusual severity treated by splints. The 
method is not a new one, and | shall be able to 
give some account of its history ; but since during 
five years at our hospital | have never seen it put 
in practice, nor even heard it mentioned, so it was 
not until | became responsible for the treatment of 
a patient who seemed to be dying of sheer pain, 
that being myself compelled to seek such resort, | 
had an opportunity of witnessing its effect. 1 mak« 
no apology for having only one case to report; i 
is more likely to be read, and ts, in my opinion, of 
more value than a table of figures, and whatever 
experience | have persuades me that it ts worth 


reporting 

We read later that the patient, a “ sound, 
Stout healthy girl, aged 21, light com- 
plexioned,” after a severe illness, left hos- 
pital well but weak on the fifty-fifth day after 
admission. There was no heart murmur 


In 1877, The Practitioner published a brief 
paper by Bridges entitled “Two cases of 
violent chorea, illustrating the administration 


of Chloral Hydrate in large doses.” In this 
he is critical of timorous, ineffective dosage 
with this drug in so serious a malady and 
recommends larger doses than were custo- 
mary at that time. He suggests starting with 
thirty grains and repeating this or half the 
dose if sleep should not result. Thereafter, 
smaller maintenance doses are to be given 
for as long as sedation is necessary to give 
rest from the involuntary movements. [It is 
interesting to note that these adult doses are 
not large in comparison with those some- 
times given, and with impunity, to children 
nowadays in neuro-surgical practice. All this 
iHustrates both the capricious action of 





Robert 


hloral and the truth of the aphorism of J. H 
Drysdale that‘ the proper dose of any drug is 
enough.” | 

During the year 1877-78 Bridges was one 
of the three casualty physicians at Bart.’s 
whose work the subject of his most 
memorable medical publication. It appeared 
in the “ Reports ” for 1878 and was reprinted 
twice elsewhere, last by the O.U.P., in 1936, 
for members of the Society for Pure English, 
which was one of Bridges’s later Oxford ven 
Lures 

* An account of the Casualty Department ” 
should be read by all who to-day 
consider themselves overworked in clinics 
and surgeries, with insufficient time to spend 
on individual patients. It 1s a skilful and 
amusing exposing a system which 
Bridges, at the end of his paper, describes as 
intolerable. There is too much that would be 
worth quoting here. It ts better 


Was 


doctors 


essay, 


read in its 


Bridges, as 


a 
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entirety, but a few random extracts will illus 
trate that Bridges was a thoroughly practical 
man 

On the four busiest mornings of the week 
in the casualty department, the junior assis- 
tant physician joined the three casualty physi- 


cians. “It might perhaps be thought,” says 
Bridges, “ that the virtue of a casualty physi- 
cian was distributive justice. In a better world 
no doubt it would be; as things are, there 
are several considerations which override 
Strict justice.” The chief consideration was 
time. The function of a casualty physician 
was to supervise the “filtering” of the 
patients that attended the surgery. Bridges 
confesses that he never quite attained the 
speed of a “ good medical filtrator, working 
at high pressure.” who would pass 100 
patients per hour! He calculates that, on the 
iverage, he saw 148 patients in a morning, 
spending 1.28 minutes on each 
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On two days in the week he did the men, 
and on two the women; and he observes 
tartly 


west estimate of female garrulity, one 
the grandeur of the feat accom 
| 1V separate audiences to the troubles 
of 150 women in three hours and a quarter. In 
deed, with all | could do, though their complaints 
were generally less worthy of attention than those 
of the men, though | learned to enforce laconicism 
naking them stand with their tongues out much 
onger than was necessary for medical diagnosis, 
| yet find that an average female case lasted one 
fiftieth of a minute longer than a male case The 
mpossibilit of listening to long stories with 
patience, or of acknowledging the receipt of 
ooked answers soon led me to assume a tyran 
nous air that forbade them to seek sympathy by 
1intive recitals ; and by dint of talking very loud, 
ind asking every question three times, | arrived 
sooner than one would expect al the facts. Since 
| have tried to make negative physical examination 
of every one who seemed to me seriously ill, o1 
who had not been benefited by his treatment, it 
vas necessary for such a patient to strip while 
others were being interviewed ; and in the preva 
lence of sore throats, those who complained of 
them were set on one side till a long enough row 
of them had been collected to justify my rising 
from my seat to visit them all at once with the 
spatula 
In the year, Bridges estimated that he saw 
30,000 patients, and reckons that a similar 
number in that period each carried off a pint 
of quassia and iron mixture at a total cost to 
the hospital of only £135--“a fact which 
reflects great credit on the economy of our 
system.” Magnesium sulphate for a similar 
population cost only £9 10s. He then goes 
on to consider the cost of his own services, 


‘nor shall I be suspected of any other feeling 
than that of gratitude [to the munificence of 
our hospital] in stating that, after deducting 
income tax, which promises to be a _ per- 
manent charge, the sum paid to the casualty 
physician per patient is about seven-tenths of 
a penny.” This incidentally raised the cost of 
a “ quassia and iron patient” from 1.123d 
to 1.835d.! He also observes that “ it is not 
everywhere in the country, to be sure, that 
me can have the opinion of a Fellow of the 
Royal Society for a halfpenny, and have that 
sum paid for one by ancient endowments and 
public subscription.” [This is presumably a 
reference to Dr. Lauder Brunton, F.R.S., who 
until recently had been junior assistant 
physician. | 

While the quantity of these patients may 
seem remarkable to us at the present time, to 
some of Bridges’s lay acquaintances later at 
Oxford his stories of these events were appar- 
ently quite unacceptable as truths. One don 


real many years of such doubt, was 
laps slightly uncomfortably 
that these things were feasible 


interested 


Although some notice must have been 
taken of this elegant tirade, new casualty 
buildings were not erected until 1906, and 
then only temporary ones. Sir Walter 
Langdon-Brown says that it also resulted in 
Bridges never getting another appointment at 
Bart.’s, and he warns with solicitude a student 
audience, “ the powers that be do not appre- 
ciate irony, and youthful reformers stull find 
it advisable to curb their tongues and pens.’ 
But the poet told Dr. (later Sir) Norman 
Moore, who had been a casualty physician 
the previous year, that he did not desire 
further promotion at his Alma Mater in view 
of the long apprenticeship in the dead-house 
which was necessary in those days 


Instead he became, in 1878, assistant physi- 
cian to the Hospital for Sick Children, Great 
Ormond Street, and physician to the Great 
(now Royal) Northern Hospital. His life as 
a consultant was short-lived ; for in 1881 he 
contracted pneumonia and an empyema, the 
only serious illness of his life, and after con- 
valescence in Italy and Sicily, retired for ever 
from medicine in the following year. He went 
to live a life of leisure and happiness at 
Yattendon, where he married in 1884. His 
family consisted of two daughters, one of 
whom died during his lifetime, and one son, 
the eminent civil servant, Sir Edward 
Bridges, who survives him. The Yattendon 
Hymnal is a legacy of that period when 
Bridges, with his deep knowledge and under- 
standing of music, so unusual in a poet, 
trained the local church choir. In the preface 
to the enlarged edition of Songs of Praise 
there is grateful acknowledgment of the im- 
petus that he gave to the general improve 
ment in our hymnody. It was said that 
Bridges’s acute musical sense also resulted 
in his having an enviable reputation among 
his contemporaries for auscultation; but 
others will know whether this is a likely 
pos bility 


In 1900, the Royal College of Physicians 
honoured themselves by electing him a Fel- 
low. and two years later we find a few claudi 
cating verses addressed to its president, Sir 
Thomas Barlow. The occasion, it seems, was 
the receipt by Bridges of an autographed 
reprint of a recent address by Barlow ; and 
the poet, unkindly it may be felt, chaffs him 
for yptimism regarding medical progress 





Robert Bride 


In 1907 he moved to Oxford, where he had 
built Chilswell House, Boar’s Hill; now a 
nursing home. It is situated right in the 
countryside so loved by Matthew Arnold 
and referred to in his two great elegiac 
poems. The name is the same as that in 
Thyrsis, “ Runs it not here, the track by 
Childsworth Farm.” 

In 1895, Bridges had been urged unsuccess 
fully to be a candidate for the professorship 
of poetry. When, in 1913, Mr. Asquith 
offered him the post of Poet Laureate, it was 
a surprise to the public who would have 
chosen Kipling, but not for the poets. Edward 
Thompson talks of Asquith’s admiration for 
fine poetry, but Humbert Wolfe remarks, “ by 
some accident--perhaps because the name 
began with a B-—-the choice of the Govern- 
ment was the choice of the poets.” The 
stipend was £75, and £27 “in leu of a butt 
of sack.” Bridges, “then a young man of 
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Poet Laureate, in Old Age 


69,” accepted on condition that there was 
“no damn nonsense of knighthoods or any- 
thing of that kind.” To counteract the 
reporters who flocked to Boar’s Hill, he em- 
ployed a stone-deaf girl to answer the door, 
and went away. “ That girl soon cured them 
Now they leave us alone.” 

In 1929, the year before his death and dur- 
ing which he was awarded the Order of Merit 
(evidently not classified as “damn _ non- 
sense ”), he gave the first National Broadcast 
Lecture for the B.B.C. For a man who had 
been born in 1844, the insight that he showed 
into the potential good of radio is thoroughly 
to be admired. He hoped that it would flood 
the primary schools with spiritual teaching, 
and warned the B.B.C. in its capacity as a 
teacher, not to give the young the common 
stuff that is so readily available to them any- 
way. It may be hoped that someone has 
riven the same warning about television 
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Robert Bridges died on April 21, 1930. 
What sort of a man was he? Physically, he 
was of striking appearance, and there are 
many independent testimonies as to the 
beauty of his face, even in old age. His 
youthful figure, athletic build and robustness 
remained with him, and when over eighty he 
refused even a local anaesthetic for a tooth 
extraction. Sir Henry Newbolt described: his 
‘ great stature and fine proportions, a leonine 
head, deep eyes, expressive lips and a full- 
toned voice, made more effective by a slight 
occasional hesitation in his speech.” 


In contrast to this attitude of toughness, he 
was profoundly sensitive to the thought of 
pain. It is said that he shuddered as he 
passed the site of the Martyrs’ stake in 
Oxford. and we have already read of his 
distress at a patient in pain. It has been said 
that his Shorter Poems “ knew hardly any- 
thing of sorrow” and that “ passion hardly 
entered his world and the grievous things 
were rarely close at hand; they were by 
report if at all.” Even were this latter state- 
ment to be applied to the poems alone, and 
not used for generalisation, it is difficult to 
surpass the passion, the sense of grievous 
things that occurs in one of his best-known 
poems in this series, “On a Dead Child,” 
published while he was still active at Great 
Ormond Street. It was objected also that 
these poems “ know little of a world where 
penury and helplessness drag out their 
days”; a strange comment on the work of 
one who had seen 30,000 of London’s sick 
poor in the course of a single year. Personal 
grief of great intensity occurred in 1866 when 
a younger and favourite brother died, and is 
well recorded in a poem in this series on the 
death of his brother-in-law, Maurice Water- 
house. Much later on, that also of his 
daughter, Margaret, gives rise to some haunt- 
ing lines in The Testament of Beauty 


[he surprising success of this last poem, 
which was the great and crowning work of 
his life (he started it in 1926 at the age of 
eighty-two) was gratifying to him. He had 
never sought popular acclamation and had 
steadfastly refused to compose to order. For 
this latter trait he was teased and abused, as 
it was considered by many to be part of the 
duty of the Poet Laureate to write verses for 
national occasions. Horatio Bottomley, in 
the House of Commons, asked if he were 
earning his salary ; and during Bridges’s visit 
to Michigan in 1924, a frustrated American 


67 


reporter caused the appearance of the notori- 


ous headline, 


‘King’s canary refuses to 
chirp 

He was asked to compose a poem for the 
octocentenary celebrations at his old hospital 
in 1923, but declined. From the same place, 
a students’ society asked him to address them, 
but he answered that he had nothing to offer 
which was worthy of their acceptance! 

Bridges was, however, a sincere man; 
“even his affectations were honest and lov- 
able.” He would, like Dr. Johnson, speak 
freely as the thought came to him, and he 
was * opinionated but willing to be corrected 
and almost certain to listen closely to your 
reason for disagreement.” He was “ immune 
to theological dogmas ” and was on the whole 
a reserved man who kept his own personal 
secrets ; he destroyed just before his death 
all that shed more light on him than he 
wished 

One or two other characteristics are worth 
recording. He prided himself in having what 
he believed to be a knack of knowing in 
advance what books were no use to him 
Singled out for such inattention was poor 
Dryden, “a poet with whose works I am by 
choice unfamiliar.” [One cannot help reflect 
ing what a blessing such an attribute would 
be to many a doctor to-day ; so much there 
is now of medical literature with which it 
would be a pleasure to be unfamiliar. ] 

Reference has already been made to his 
musical accomplishments. He was also a 
keen naturalist and was particularly fond of 
wild flowers and knew them well. He loved 
the birds and maintained in a delightful pas- 
sage in The Testament of Beauty, and again 
in his broadcast lecture, that of all animals 
they are the nearest to men, “ gracefully 
schooling leisure to enliven life.” There is 
also an amusing comparison in his poem F1y- 
catchers 

On Bridges’s poetry, | comment only as one 
who has found pleasure in it, believing that 
there is plenty there for most people to enjoy 
To many, the pleasure is that in his earlier 
works at any rate his grass is always green 
and not emerald or flashing ; his skies blue 
and not turquoise, azure or sapphire ; all this 
being one critic’s very objection to his poetry 
when he was made Poet Laureate! Much 
of his verse is the “ pure poetry ” of George 
Moore. -technical and experimental ; a refer- 
ence book for poets, with much original 
work. However, among all his erudition 





there ts plenty for those of us who are less 
sophisticated and who enjoy simple beauty 
in simple words, and we can ignore, if we 
like, his odd and inconsistent spelling 
although there is something to be said for 
such words as “ liv” and “ thatt ” as he used 
them, and the reform of spelling is a fashion 
able subject again. Many, after reading The 
Testament of Beauty, will agree with Su 
Walter Langdon - Brown’s description of 
Bridges as “the poet of evolution.” That 
‘reat physician said, “ he wished his poetry 
to express the philosophy of life he acquired 
from natural science in general and from 
medicine in particular.” While the “ Testa 
ment” shows evidence of wide learning and 
reading, and of knowledge which he was ever 
ready to seek from experts in their particular 
fields, it is easy for a medical admirer to 
emphasise the part played by the brief medi 
al interlude that was a bare tenth of his 
long life. It was, moreover, apparently the 
one tenth that he was prepared to forget 
Sickness and a dying man are sympathetically 
portrayed in “ Winter Nightfall,” but many a 
lay poet has had insight equal to that shown 
in this description by one who happened once 
to have been a physician. Perhaps we some 
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limes over-estimate the spiritual basis of what 
we loosely term “ our calling.” That Bridges 
saw through a lot of the humbug that existed 
in Victorian medicine, then as now, is amply 
shown in the “ Casualty ” account. We should 
not flatter ourselves by trying to make him 
‘one of us ” but remember that he said: 
1 will be what God made me nor protest 
Against the bent of genius in my time 
That science of my friends robs all the best, 
While I love beauty, and was born to rhyme 
Let us rather be content to honour a 
learned and versatile man who has be- 
queathed great beauty to us 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


FROM THE SHERLOCK HOLMES SOCIETY 
OF LONDON 

Dear Su 

The Sherlock Holmes Society of London would 
not like the oceasion of January 21 to pass with 
out expressing their appreciation They ire 
delighted that the amateur mendicants of Detroit 
chose such an attractive tablet and such wis« 
wording to commemorate the historic meeting of 
Holmes and Watson in the Bart.’s laboratories 
They congratulate the authorities of St. Bartholo 
mew's Hospital on the choice of a site in such 
conformity with the Canon and with such an his 
tore view of the tower of St. Bartholomew the 
Less. Finally, they are most grateful to Sir George 
Ayviwen and to Bart's for inviting some of the 
number to see the plaque and for entertaining them 
so royally 

January |, 1881! Watson must have moved 
quickly after the battle of Maiwand, which was 
fought on July 27, 1880. Perhaps he and his 
great train of wounded sufferers” got away 
before the British troops were besieged in Kan 
dahar and had to wait three weeks for their relic 
by Lord Roberts after his famous march fron 
Kabul. Perhaps he recovered quickly from his 
wounds. Perhaps the months he was laid up with 
typhoid were poetic licence, It would seem a 
shorter way to Karachi and so home via Quetta 


{ 


than via Peshawar, but perhaps the lines of com 
munication ran north and only turned south after 
crossing into India: ry geographical knowledge 
of the frontier is not good enough. The problem 
has been discussed but not decided by Gavin Brend 
in From Maiwand to Marylebone, in the Sherlock 
Holmes Journal (Vol, 1, 1953) 
Again with raany thanks, from 
Maurice CAMPBELI 
(Chairman) 
8. Queen Anne Street 
{.ondon, W.1! 


CAMBRIDGE BART.’S GRADUATES CLUB 


Su, 
Ihe Cambridge Bart.’s Graduates Club will hold 
ts Annual Dinner on Friday, April 2, 1954, at 7 
for 7.30, at the Royal College of Surgeons. This 
function continues, by common consent, to be 
purely for men. Cards will shortly be sent out 
to members, and we should be grateful if any 
Bart.’s Cambridge graduate who fails to receive a 
card would let us know 
Yours, ete 
H. JACKSON BURROWS 
R. A. SHOOTER 
Honorary Secretaries 


St. Bartholor Hospita 
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FILTER PAPER ELECTROPHORESIS IN MEDICINE 


hy W. G. 


IHt introduction of filter paper electro- 
phoresis will probably rank as one of the 
most outstanding advances made in _ bio- 
chemical technique for many years. This 
simple procedure is already widely used and 
is being developed to include quantitative 
methods as well as reactions for detecting 
elycoproteins, lipoproteins and enzymes. It 
can also be used for preparative work, but 
in this case the paper may be replaced by 
some other medium such as agar or starch 
[he principle and technique of paper 
electrophoresis can only be very briefly out- 
lined here. A small measured quantity of 
serum is applied in a line across a strip of 
filter paper which ts then wetted with alka- 
line buffer and its ends connected to a source 
of direct current at 100-300 volts. At the 
pH used all the proteins are negatively 
charged and move towards the positive end 
of the paper at a rate depending on the size 
and charge of the particle, the albumin mov 
ing fastest. This produces a series of bands 
of protein in the paper somewhat like a spec 
trum After several hours the paper ts 
removed, dried and stained to show the posi 
tion of the protein bands 
At present the main application of paper 
electrophoresis to medicine is in the investi 
gation of serum proteins in disease, for this 
sometimes helps in making the diagnosis or 
in following the progress of the case. Serum 
is usually employed in preference to plasma 
because fibrin precipitates on the paper at 
the point of application. The pattern given 
by normal serum on _ electrophoresis at 
pH 8.6 is described below, taking the pro- 
teins in order of decreasing mobility: 
(1) The albumin gives much the most 
intense and the widest band 
(2) The a,-globulin gives the weakest band 
and is sometimes not visible, being 
merged with the albumin 
(3) The a,-globulin band is of moderate 
intensity and width 
(4) The £-globulin band is usually slightly 
more intense but narrower than that 
of the a.-globulin 
(5) The y-globulin band is about the same 
intensity as the 8-globulin but much 
wider, almost as wide as the albumin 
n fact 
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lhe width and intensity of the bands vary 
Slightly with the details of the technique 
used ; occasionally two £-globulin or two 
lobulin bands can be seen. A uniform 
nique is therefore desirable throughout 
investigation 
The changes that occur in the patterns as 
a result of disease are best considered as 
changes in the quantity or nature of the in- 
dividual proteins. There is no special virtue 
in the concept of the albumin/ globulin ratio, 
and in fact the mechanisms controlling the 
production of albumin and the globulins are 
probably quite separate. To consider the 
proteins in the same order as before the 
changes are as follows (and see Fig. | over) 
(1) Albumin is decreased as a result of 
albuminuria, malnutrition and wast- 
ng diseases such as carcinomatosis 
or ulcerative colitis; the lowest 
values result from prolonged albumt- 
Nurta 
d,-globulin is often increased in car- 
inomatosis and ulcerative colitis 
but this is not a very useful finding 
since the quantity of a,-globulin ts 
difficult to assess when a normal 
quantity of albumin ts present 
globulin is moderately increased in 
acute and sub-acute inflammation, 
and much increased in the nephrotic 
syndrome 
‘-globulin does not undergo any large 
or characteristic change tt: disease 
globulin, which includes almost all 
the antibodies, ts greatly increased in 
irrhosis and Banti’s syndrome. It ts 
increased in a variety of chronic con- 
ditions such as sarcoidosis, periar- 
teritis nodosa, systemic lupus erythe 
matosus, some cases of rheumatoid 
irthritis and a number of tropical in- 
fections, particularly kala azar. It is 
lecreased in severe type II nephritis 
‘rhaps due to leakage into the urine 
zinc sulphate turbidity shows a 
-d correlation with the intensity of the 
bulin band and may be regarded as a 
measure of the quantity of y-globulin 
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nultiple myelomatosis, the electro- 
very characteristic indeed 
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almost diagnostic in fact. In about 90 per 
cet. of cases there is a dense band of protein 
apparently superimposed on the f- or y- 
globulin or in between them. In the remain- 
ing 10 per cent. of cases the pattern is normal 
but im these cases there is usually a con- 
siderable quantity of Bence Jones protein in 
the urine to give a chemical indication of the 
diagnosis 

If the strips are stained for lipid matter 
instead of protein an entirely different pattern 
is obtained. Practically all lipids in the serum 
migrate during electrophoresis and are prob- 
ably bound to protein. Normal serum gives 
a pattern consisting essentially of two main 
bands the so-called a:sand £-lipoproteins 
and a “ trailing” zone extending from the 
origin to the f-lipoprotein band (see Fig. 2 
in which the narrow portion of each strip ts 
stained for protein and the wide portion for 
lipid.) 

In some conditions, notably in type II 
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nephritis and some cases of jaundice, the a- 
lipoprotein (better called a,-lipoprotein) is 
diminished, in fact hardly discernible In 
conditions in which the serum cholesterol is 
raised the f-lipoprotein band is intensified, 
and usually there is a zone of staining ahead 
of the £-lipoprotein peak which may be 
designated a.-lipoprotein (Fig. 2b) 

The upset of fat metabolism in diabetic 
ketosis is strikingly displayed in the patterns 
shown in Fig. 2c and 2d; the strip shown 
in 2c was made from the serum taken when 
the patient was almost comatose (“ pre- 
coma ™) and 2d from the serum taken about 
20 hours later when the patient had 
recovered 

It will be apparent from this brief survey 
that paper electrophoresis may be of help in 
diagnosis but it is probable that it will render 
service of greater value to medicine in the 
help it affords in solving problems of physio- 
logical and pathological research 
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THE YELLOW SEA 


by SURGEON 


THe ship was having a few days’ refit in a 
Japanese harbour. Through the screen-door 
came a small, harmless-looking matelot with 
head twisted and bent to one side, neck badly 
swollen, red and bruised. He complained of 
pain in the neck, most severe on attempted 
movement. Examination revealed a very 
tender neck, with the possibility of fracture 
or dislocation of vertebrae. On questioning, 
he stated that he had no recollection of how 
the injury had been caused—-he remembered 
leaving the ship for a run ashore the previous 
evening ; his next memory was of awaken- 
ing in the ship that morning. From this story 
he would not budge. His neck was duly en- 
cased in a strong plaster collar, and he 
returned to duty. Subsequent x-ray, when 
facilities became available, revealed a heal- 
ing fracture in an upper cervical vertebra. 
Eventually the story of that lost evening was 
discovered: The victim had gone for a quiet 
run ashore. He visited several bars, and even- 
tually found himself seated, beer at elbow, 
next to an enormous Canadian soldier. This 
latter was on a few days rest and recreation 
leave from Korea, and in anticipation of his 
return to his unit, had bought a live rabbit 
which he intended to fatten up and eventually 
dine off with his friends , it was at present 
lodged inside his tunic. The matelot glanced 
at his neighbour at the bar, and to his horror 
saw a face with long ears appear from the 
tunic, and as quickly disappear. He rubbed 
his eyes, unable to believe his senses, looked 
again to ascertain nothing was there, and 
ordered another beer. Then once more the 
head popped out and in, then out again. This 
was too much—he couldn’t possibly have the 
horrors —-so just to convince himself, he 
stretched out an arm, grabbed the rabbit, and 
twisted its neck. The Canuck was speechless 
with fury and surprise, but thought “If the 
basket thinks he can screw my rabbit's neck, 
I'll screw his.” And thereupon did 

One summer's day saw “ Tribal ” assisting 
a landing on to an enemy island. No medical 
parties went ashore with the invaders, and 
casualties were dealt with in a sick bay which 
had overflowed into the captain’s cabin. All 
the usual hazards of surgery at sea were there 
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in ungentle rocking motion, an insecure 
table, and an “ anaesthetist ” who fainted at 
the first knife stroke. Only one virtue out- 
shone all other theatres—the light. This had 
been rigged by an enthusiastic electrical 
party, and would no doubt have been effec- 
live for signalling from Earth to Mars. How- 
‘ver, one new and novel problem arose. 
Finding it somewhat difficult for one to 
perate, anaesthetise, assist, attend to drip, 
and obtain blood at the same time, a signal 
was sent into the ether for assistance from 
another surgeon. In response to the call, an 
\merican small ship arrived, and deposited 
a surgeon-——-from Texas. We got about as far 
as introducing ourselves as being respectively 
from University a’ Texas and Bart.’s (* Bath, 
yeah, ah h’d cous’n there’n “44) and then 
discovered that we had no common language. 
Conversation lapsed into isolated words, and 
the respective replies of “ Pardon me. Say 
igain,” and “Sorry, old boy. Didn't quite 
catch that.” However, in the U.N. spirit, the 
surgical team mastered the difficulties and 

sttled to the task of removing bullets from 
Korean abdomens. The biggest surprise came 
it the end of the day when we seemed to be 
setting to Know one another. To the invita- 
tion “ Say, Yank, come, drink a rye!”’ came 
the reply “ No thanks, old man, never touch 
the stuff!” 

\ report was received that the inhabitants 
of a small island, including thousands of 
refugees, were starving. The ship’s company 
of three hundred odd wanted to help, so all 

ish food was loaded on to a motor junk ; 
ill ranks and ratings emptying their private 
hoards. This was supplemented by some 
rates from the supply officer and some Red 
Cross stores. The surgeon, too, was thrown 
into the junk with a bagful of medical supplies 

! told to ensure that all the stuff was fairly 

listributed. “ Tribal” then waved farewell 
nd went over the horizon upon her lawful 
asion 

The surgeon was left in the junk with a 
crew of villainous-looking Korean guerrillas 
ind a radio operator. The latter was there to 
keep contact with the ship, but contact was 
lost after SOO yards--the crystal, no doubt 





having worn out. The WT rating industri- 
ously operated the machine for the rest of the 
day but no contact was made 


The junk was steered between various 
islands, the only apparent navigational atd 
being a bamboo pole which was used to judge 
the proximity of sandbanks. The pile of food 
supplies was soon observed to be diminishing 
in size. Careful observation showed that the 
piratical crew, in addition to banqueting 
themselves on it, were secreting vast quan 
tities beneath every loose plank, keg, or coil 
of rope. Angry remonstrances brought a 
check to this activity. However, the check 
was probably more due to the fact that some 
of the pirates had opened tins of “ Powder 
Water-Sterilising.” and wolfed it, assuming it 
to be some strange Western dish 


Landfall was eventually made, the shore 
being achieved in an extremely ill-balanced 
flat-bottomed boat. A trek up a mountain 
took us to island army headquarters, 


occupied by an interesting and cultured 
Korean colonel, his staff, and men under 
training. Arrangements were made for food 
distribution, though it seemed unlikely that 


any starvation would occur, as when put to 
it, a raid was organised behind enemy lines 
when cows and rice were taken off-—very 
reminiscent of Scottish border raids. Refresh- 
ment was provided in the form of tea in 
lainty china cups, saccharine, tinned Nestlé’s 
cream and Scotch shor‘breads. No questions 
were asked about the sources of these items! 
Innocent looking and very polite South 
Koreans came and went, many with records 
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Cc, H. G. Prance, Bart.’s, 1892-96, died 
January 21, 1954, aged &4 ° ears 

He started in general practice in Polyphan 
Cornwall, later moved to Plympton, and move 
to St. Austell shortly before World War |. H 
served with the R.A.M.C. at Gallipoli, and wa 
mentioned in dispatches. On his return from th 
war he settled in Ashstead, Surrey, where he prac 
tised for twenty-five years. He served on the we 
fare committee of the Ashstead branch of th 
British Legion for many years, and was chairma: 
of the branch in 1936 Afier his retirement 
1940, he was chairman of an Army Medical Board 
In 1945, he went to live in the South of France 
ind returned to England shortly before his deat! 

In the days when he entered general practic 
great demand were made on the family doct 
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of frequent parachute jumps, throat-cutting 
expeditions and complete indifference to 
danger. 

With evening coming on, time came to 
make a rendezvous with “ Tribal.” Once 
more into (or onto, as there was but one 
deck) the junk. This time, in addition to the 
pirate crew, there was an almost equal num- 
ber of North Korean prisoners, including 
some officers with maroon-coloured epaulets 
and silver badges. We all sat on the deck 
with no differentiation according to rank or 
rating, white or yellow, north or south. When 
we were well at sea in the motor junk, the 
surgeon amused himself by planning coups 
by which the northerners could overpower 
the south. This led on to thoughts of Siberian 
salt mines, as we were but a few miles from 
the north Korean coast. We were making 
poor headway against a strong tide, and 
further tmpetus was added to the speculations 
when the engine expired, and every element 
seemed combined to take us to the north 
coast in the least possible time 

The crew formed an admiring open- 
mouthed group around the engine, and 
appeared to make no strenuous effort to right 
the trouble. Never before did a vessel leap 
towards a shore as did that junk 

At the eleventh hour, to the immense sur- 
prise of all concerned, the engine sprang to 
life. Explain the phenomenon how you will 

Yhogi, Transubstantiation, Will-power, or 
the fervent, effectual prayer of one righteous 
man (i.e. the surgeon), the motor certainly 
started, and it was not due to any mechanical 
genius aboard 
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who, besides filling the réle of physician, genera 
surgeon and accoucheur, might be called upon to 
act as dental surgeon, dental mechanic, and 
veterinary surgeon, ¢ H. G. Prance, with his 
resourcefulness and versatility, was equal to any 
thing 

His unbounded energy and his great love and 
understanding of his tcllow men endeared hin 
to all who knew him 


We also announce ith reeret the death 


Bertram Abbott Keats, on September 


Qualified 1909 


Wilfred George Orchard, on October 4. Qualified 
19}? 
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“BART'S” 


by H 


* WuaT was your hospital * Bart's” 
casual question and simple answer, yet 
one which however often repeated through 
the years always causes the same curious 
thrill. For a brief instant time stands still, 
and a scarcely formed vision hovers, dream- 
like, into consciousness, of a Square sur- 
rounded with blocks of grey stone buildings, 
plane trees, and in the centre a fountain 
Really important things in our lives are 
often symbolised by some little picture ; it 
may be that when, far away, our thoughts 
turn to England, all we see is a small hillside 
meadow bounded by woods, just at that per- 
fect moment when the sinking sun casts long 
shadows across the grass, and rabbits begin 
to scuttle in and out of the hedgerow. So it 
is not the well-known view from Smithfield 
of the Henry VIIIth Gate, or the wards and 
departments in’ which worked _ that 
* Bart.’s ” conjures up, but the Square, sun 
shining through the leaves, convalescents 
wrapped in scarlet blankets in the shelters, 
while white-jacketted students sit and chat 
round the edge of the Fountain ; the Square 
in a November fog, bare etched 
against the sky, sodden plane leaves under- 
foot, the Fountain desolate and deserted ; or 
perchance a Square silent and still in dark 
hours after midnight, dim shaded lights 
gleaming from windows, as we cross, skirt- 
ing the Fountain, on a belated night round, 


we 


trees 


S. Cricut 


+ 
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or hurry half awake to an emergency call. 
\lways the Square and always in the centre 
the Fountain, focal point around which every 
activity of the hospital, social and profes- 
sional, revolved then as it does to-day and 
will do to-morrow 


Founded by a great mystic, for centuries 
the tides and currents of London’s history 
have surged round the old hospital, rebel- 
ons, martyrs burning at the stake, royal and 
ivic pageantry, traitors and felons depart- 
ng on hurdle or cart for their last journey 
from Newgate, and generations of citizens 
going about their daily business or visiting 
the great fair outside the walls while ever 
through the gates streamed the sick poor, 
eeking in that peaceful backwater such relief 
and cure from bodily ills as the medical 
knowledge of their day afforded 


From the moment of entry as students we 
became the heirs of a great heritage and 
tradition of service, privileged men because 
allowed an opportunity of sharing ow 
reneration’s strivings to maintain the fai 
name and fame of St. Bartholomew’s Hos 

tal 


Romantic poets lament the absence of 
object worthy of a lifetime’s devotion 
ind affection, but no one ever feels this lack 
{ when asked “* What is your hospital ? ” he 
in reply “ Bart 
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Final M.B.. B.S. EXAMINATION 
October, 1953 
Pass 
Heatt bvan M Hyland, R. K Scott, H. G 
Boomla Fisher, Fk. M Iles, D. S Shaw. D. M 
Brown, J France, G Keet, S. J Thomas, G. I 
Cairns, J Goode, J. H Livingstone, A. \ Thompson, S. G 
(Cudkowicz, M. R Green, A. N Nicholson, C. G Wilkinson, D 
Davies, H,. I Haggett, R Penty, P. R Wint, AS 
Davies, M. B Hill, E. J Rimmer, A. H. M 
Supplementary Pass List 
Part 1 
Anderson, M. G ( J. | Landau, N Reid, K. M 
Arnold, D. I Dowie, L. N Lindop, P. J Reiseger, G. M 
Bee, D. | Ellison, (¢ Meredith, H. D Stevens, J. H 
Blofeld, A Fielding, M. f Murrell, J. S [hould, A. K 
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Clements, R, D Gampbell, B. | Perkins, M. V Willing, R. J 
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I Harris, F. A. S Pippet, D. J Young, S. J 
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Cory-Wright 
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Part Il 
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Andrewes, I). A Morlock, R Smith, E. P 
Cour-Palat . 2 Need, R. | Ullman, G. H. A 
Part Til 
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Baker, A. S Martin, R. M Prior, J. J 
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Cawley, M. 1. D Marsh, J Price, D. J 
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FINAL EXAMINATION 
January, 1954 
Patholows 
‘ Pagan, R. | 
Macka 
Medicine 
Mackay Walker, I 
Sureer\ 
Mears, G. W. [| Reid. K. M 
Midwifery 
Austin, S Gibbs, A. E. R Martin, R. M Knechone, J. M 
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BOAT CLUB 
Club Dinner 


This was held in Pim’s Restaurant, Old Bailey. 
mn November 18. Mr. O. S. Tubbs was in the 
Chair and the Club’s guests were the Dean (un 
ivoidably absent through illness), Messrs. J. H. M 
Ward, P. N. Carpmael, R. P. M. Bell, C. W 
Scott and Dr. A. G. S. Bailey The toast of “ The 
Guests ” was proposed by the Secretary and replied 
to by Dr. (“Joe”) Bailey. Mr. Tubbs proposed 
the toast of The Club” and this was replied 
to by the Captain, who presented Mr. (“ Ham”) 
Ward with an engraved stopwatch in token of 
many hours spent coaching Bart.’s, and in antict 
pation of many more 
Winter Eight Regatta 
Junior Division 

Chiswick to Kew Bart.’s “B” lost by two 
lengths to K.C.L. “B 
Senior Division 

First Round. Beat St. George’s Hospital R.O 

Second Round Rather a scrappy race, but 
Bart.’s finished strongly to beat K.C.L. “A” by 
one length 

Final v. Birkbeck College Kew to Mortlake 
Bart.’s obtained an early lead of a canvas, alter 
Birkbeck stayed close, until, 
approaching Cubitt’s Basin, Bart.’s began to draw 
away By Quintin Boat House some 20 strokes 
from the finish they were nearly three-quarters of 
1 length in the lead, when the Birkbeck cox 
realised that in the failing light Bart.’s had wan- 
dered on to their water, and at once turned in and 
scored a somewhat dubious collision, upon which 
they were awarded the race some 10 strokes from 
the finish 
Crews 

B”: M. Stuart, bow; 2, D. W. P. Thomas ; 3, 
P. Ernst; 4, A. Ellison; 5, D. Pollard; 6, T. W 
Bolton; 7, P. J. Fenn; | J. Rossiter, stroke 
W J. B. Cocker, cox 

“A”: J. L. Struthers, bow: 2, P. Ormerod: 3, 
M. F. Burton; 4, T. A. Evans ; 5, G. D. Langham ; 
6, R. W. Beard; 7, D. A. Chamberlain; B. P 
Harrold, stroke; R. I Rothwell-Jackson, cox 


1 ftalse_ start 


Christmas Dance 

This was held on December 15 1n the Recreation 
Room. Dancing was until midnight to the Derek 
Pyke Band and F J. Rossiter on the pipes Mrs 
Spence, the wife of the President, made the Christ 
nas Draw; and the cabaret was given by the 

Nightlights.” Dick Phelps, the Thames R.C 
boatman, was there to welcome guests in his 
scarlet Doggett’s Coat and Badge 


FOOTBALL 


During the month ol December we have played 
three games only 
Sat. 5, v. Old Cholemelians 2nd XI (home) 
WON 3—! (King, Pilkington, Dr. Grassby). 
The Old Boys opened at a tremendous pace and 
during the first 15 minutes they nearly ran us off 
the pitch. Somehow or other they failed to score 
vhen they so clearly had the upper hand, and 


wl { un ot play became more even our own 
forwards proved more accurate in their shooting 


Sat. 12, v. Old Quintinians (home) 

WON 3-2 (Berry, Gould, Pilkington) 

This was @ particularly interesting game as we 
Ww ntroduced to this team by the Emergency 
Fixture Bureau, a remarkable organisation run by 
the A.F.A. to help those whose proper opponents 
hay cancelled at the last minute Ihe team 
which arrived more or less out of the blue proved 
on the whole to be rather too good for us, but 
they came with only ten men and paid the inevit 
able price Even so, we won by the narrowest 
possidie Margin 


Sat. 19, v. Normandy Coy., R.M.A., Sandhurst 
iway) 
WON 5—0 (Gould 2, Dr. Duffy 2, Dr. Wills) 
To play at Sandhurst is to be too nearly within 
the grasp of the Army again for most people's 
peace of mind, and we were more alarmed than 
otherwise to see our hosts polishing their boots 
and the buttons on their blazers before venturing 
out on to the field. The game itself was nothing 
very dramatic, but we were royally entertained 
afterwards, and we now have a handsome but 
formidable old muzzle-loading pistol to add to 
the other trophies which decorate the bar at 
Chislehurst 


Wednesday 27th, 2nd Round of U.H. Cup vy. Guy's 
(home) 
WON 4-2 (Berry 2, T. Stainton-Ellis, Viner) 

On one of the coldest days of the winter, with 
the temperature well below freezing and a biting 
easterly wind that seemed to be coming straight 
from the Russian Steppes, twenty-two shivering 
players assembled at Chislehurst to decide which 
hospital should go into the semi-final for the 
competition for the U.H. Cup. Guy’s looked a 
most workmanlike team in their numbered shirts 
as they grimly ate glucose before the start, and 
their legs seemed to have swollen to a most for 
midable size by reason of the enormous shin 
guards they wore beneath their football stockings 

[he game itself was fast, and the high-bouncing 
ball was easy to kick but difficult to control on 
the rock-hayd ground. In the twelfth minute, Guy's 
scored with a shot that gave Roberts no chance 
Almost from the kick-off we took the ball up the 
field and Viner equalised with a hard shot that 
skimmed the underside of the bar. A few minutes 
later the hard-working Berry put us one up, but 
just before half-time the Guy’s left-wing made it 
2—? with a kick that was so good and from such 
an impossible angle that we were uncharitable 
enough to think it partly good luck 

In the second half, Guy’s pressed strongly at 
times, but they spoilt good approach work by poor 
shooting that never looked dangerous and never 
deceived the watchful Roberts. Berry headed a 

goal for us about half way through, and the 

le grdce was administered by T, Stainton- 

who collected a long pass from the opposite 
wing, calmly steadied it and then banged it into 
the corner of the net 

We meet U.C.H. in the semi-final 





Saturday 2nd, v. Norsemen (home) 
LOST 0-2 


Saturday 16th, v. Economicals (hom 
LOST 0-6 


Wednesday 20th, v. St. Mary's (away) 
WON 6 ? (Ber ? Gould ) 
lchamouroff) 


Saturday 23rd, vy. Queen's College, Cambridge 


} y 
) 


NOME 


, 


DRAWN 2 » ( [chamourofl 


FENCING CLUB 


The last fencing ev ub 
the final round of th Inter-Ho pitals ul 
this we were narrowly defeated b St Thomas 
) This match was also memorable for the fa 
that it was the last in which Dr Jeatley was 
ligible to fence for us, the last fight of the event 
occurring between O. E. Reynolds, of St. Thoma 
ind our own Beatle both Olympic fencer 
Reynolds primar a foilist, and Beatley a sabreur 
it was much to e latter's credit that he took 
Reynolds to four a * before losing the odd | 


ill this in what was his opponent's weapon, 
We should like to take this opportunity to pa 
s support of the Fencing Club 


tribute to Beatle 
for the past four years. He is undoubted the 
nost outstanding fencer ever associated 

Ollege, a distinction which will pro 
rue for many year In recognition of his rvices 
to Bart.’s Fencing Club it was decided | > com 
mittee last June to make Dr. Beatley < 
vice-president, We wish him eve his 
future professional and fencing 

Since the beginning of the 1953-54 season the 
interest shown in the club has been most gratilying 
and the number of regular members well in excess 
f our wildest hopes. Many of the new members 


show considerable promise and we should like to 


re-emphasise here that the road to success in the 
difficult art of fencing lies largely in the 
of the first few months’ basic tu'tion 

Of five fixtures, three were unfortunately can 
celled for various reasons by our opponents, the 
remaining two were: versus King’s College Hos 
pital (three foil and sabre), an “away” match 
lost 14—4; versus London School of Economics 
(3 foil and sabre), an “ away ” match, drawn 9—9 
So far 11 fixtures have been arranged to take place 
in the new yea! 


Fencing Display 


The fencing display, organised by the Port of 
London Authority. in which a Bart.’s 1 F.E.S 
(foil, epée and sabre) team took part, included 
also a S$ix-man contingent from the Royal Navy 
and Royal Marines headed by Captain Harry, and 
including Sgt. Anderson, a National and Services 
abre and foil champion 

The proceedings opened with a simple class 
demonstration by the P.L.A. fencing section, fol 
lowed by some informal assaults between other 


guest fencers. The Bart.’s v. Thomas's match fol 
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owed (a much more cheerful business than the 
final of the Inter-Hospitals)s Cup!) which St 
Thomas's “ won” ? | 

Ihe marines’ team then demonstrated the teach- 
ng methods and basic movements employed in 
foil, epée and sabre fencing 

[he evening concluded with a most entertain 
ng skit on the film duel and its production, by 
the marines’ team. This was cleverly arranged by 
Set. Anderson who has, in fact, “doubled” for 
the stars in many film fencing sequences, to show 
how the stand-ins do all the acrobatics, leaping 
ym and off tables, being flung to the ground and 
generally working pretty hard, while the actors 
are interpolated in brief close-up views in various 
stages of the fight. When suitably cut and 
irranged we are therefore given the impression 
that Mr. Stewart Flynn and Errol Granger are 
having the most terrific battle, whereas, in all 
probability, they are sitting down watching the 
stand-ins at work and having their wigs artistically 
ifled by the make-up experts 


HOCKEY 


Alter a rather disappointing stari to the season, 
the first and second XIs have been meeting with 
more success recently 

The second XI provided a very satisfactory pre- 
ude to the Annual Club Dance on December 
by defeating the Middlesex Hospital, 4—1, in the 
first round of the Junior Inter-Hospitals Cup. It 

to be hoped that the second XI will have the 
same success in the second round, and that the 
first XI will follow their example 
Result 
Jan. 16th, Bart.’s v. Blueharts (home) 

LOST 0—4. A very enjoyable game, in which a 
weakened Bart.’s team did well to prevent a bigger 
core by a much superior side 


Jan. 23rd, Bart.'s vy. Rochester & Gillingham 
(home) 

DRAWN 4—4. This was a fast and very exciting 

game. After being three goals down in the first 

half, Bart.’s rallied and scored fcur goals vefore 

the opposition managed to get in an equaliser in 

the last few minutes 


Jan. 30th, Bart.’s v. N.P.L. (away) 
LOST 0-—3. A rather scrappy gane, played on a 
hard, frozen ground, with falling snow 

The Hockey Club would be very grateful if any 
gentlemen who would be willing to umpire second 
XI matches. would give their names to either R 
White (Pre-Clinical) or C. B. T. Grant (Clinical). 


WOMEN’S HOCKEY CLUB 
December 2nd, v. The Rugger Club 


Lost 5—0 


December 5th, v. The Royal Free Hospital 

Won 7—I 
December 12th, v. Guy’s Hospital 

Won 3 ~ 

This last match was the second round of the 

Inter-Hospital Cup. By winning it we now enter 
the semi-finals. The team was greatly encouraged 
by the presence of their president, Professor 
Wormall, whose support was much appreciated 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PRACTICAL PROCEDURES IN CLINICAL 
MEDICINE, 2nd Edition, by R. I. S. Bayliss 
Churchill, 1951, pp. 484, illus. Price 32s 


[his is a guide to the techniques employed in 
the investigation and treatment of medical 
patients. As one can appreciate neither the value 
nor the limitations of such practical procedures 
without some knowledge of their scientific basis 
sufficient information is given to enable the reader 
to arrive at their rational interpretation 


[here are 15 chapters, each followed by some 
references as a guide for further reading. The 
first chapter discusses in 20 pages the taking of 
blood and giving of injections. The others des 
cribe practical procedures relating to alimentary 
tract. cardiovascular system, disorders of the 
blood, blood transfusion, parenteral fluid therapy, 
urine examination, kidney function, liver, respira 
tory system, central nervous system, endocrine 
glands, rheumatic disorders, radiology The 
chapter at the end is called “ miscellanea”™’ and 
deals, inter alia, with biopsies, diets, notification 
ind incubation periods of infectious diseases, post 
mortem weights, and also gives a posological table 
and a guide to the choice of antibiotics 


[here is a host of valuable information and the 
book is lavishly equipped with tables and no less 
than 61 figures in 465 pages of text. It is not 
intended to be just a textbook, for it also aims 
it helping at the bedside or in the clinical side 
room when information may be wanted quickly, 
and where it may be desirable to survey what has 
been done. what should be done next, how this 
should be done and how the result will have to 
be interpreted. Simple laboratory tests which are 
p of the rouline examination of most patients 
are given in detail; the more complicated 
haematological and biochemical procedures are 
nore briefly described, with the exception of a 
very few which the clinician may wish to perform 
nm an emergency when the laboratory is closed 


It is invidious to single out examples, but the 
kind of information the reader will find is, for 
instance, not only a short description of the tech 
nique and interpretation of the test for acid serum 
phosphatase, but also a sentence to warn him that 
1 rise of acid phosphatase level may follow the 
palpation of a benign prostate “hence after per 
forming a rectal examination a sample of blood 
hould not be taken until 24 hours later 

There is an index of 18 pages 

H. LEHMANN 


CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD AND OTHER 
WRITINGS, by William Harvey. Everyman’s 
Library, J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd., pp. 230 
4s. 6d 


It is very good to see another reprint of this 
work which was first published in the Everyman 
Library in 1907. With an introduction by E. A 
Parkyn and a full index the edition represents first 
class value at the price, and should be bought by 
ill Bart.’s men if it is not on their shelves already 


S.P.I 


ESSENTIAL UROLOGY, 2nd Edition, by Fletche 
H. Colby. Baillitre, Tindall & Cox, pp. 352 
1S Price 61s. 6d 


[his second edition, within a few years, shows 
that the book has proved most popular in 
A i. Some alterations and additions have 
been made and it remains a very good production 
of its kind. It is designed for students, both the 
undergraduate and the postgraduate, rather than 
for the practising surgeon. It is profusely illus 
trated with diagrams and photographs which, with 

w exceptions, are of a high order from both the 

and artistic point of view this 1s 

so of the histological micro-photo 

There are ample lists of up-to-date refer 

(mostly American) at the end of each chap 

There are, of course, some discrepancies 

h the same space is given to sarcoma of the 

state as to injuries of the male urethra. The 

pathology of hydronephrosis is dealt with rather 

inadequately, and bladder neck obstruction 1s 

mere mentioned These are minor criticisms, 

however; the aim of the book is academic rather 

than practical, the sections on embryology, 

anatomy, physiology and pathology are quite 

comprehensive and form a good introduction to 

the subject the book can be strongly recom 
mended A. W. BADENOCH 


PHARMACOLOGY, by J. H. Gaddum. 4th Edi 
tion. Geoffrey Cumberlege, O.U.P 1953, 


' ’ » > 
pp. 562 Price 35s 


| ist edition of this book appeared in 1948 
In this new edition there are many alterations and 
improvements, more on the anterior pituitary, 
me on the blockade of neuromuscular junc 
tior more on antibiotics. The book has grown 
by 60 pages, but its character has not in any way 
altered 


In the days of snake’s hair and unicorn’s horn 

irmacology was an empirical subject. It still 

Here and there science has entered in, and the 

ect becomes more scientific every day. The 
neurohormones and the antibiotics are part of a 
SCICNCE But there are so many odd oils and 
powders, with strange-sounding names, whose use 
is still entirely empirical, and it is difficult to write 
about such things in an interesting way. Parts of 
th ook are dull 


The approach to the subject is, by the writer's 
intention, scientific. It is not a textbook of thera 
peut but a textbook of pharmacology. This 
editior ‘preserves the essentially fundamental 
character of the approach.” The book would be 
of re interest to most medical students if the 

fundamental approach,” without being any less 
fundamental, could have added to it more infor 
mation clinically useful, for here is a place were 
integration between clinical and pre-clinical med 
cit should be easy. However, it is still a book 
al st without a rival 


ome drugs the doses are given. of others 
th ire omitted GE 





CLINICAL CHEMICAL PATHOLOGY, by 
C. H. Gray. Edward Arnold & Co., 1953, pp 
138. Price 10s. 6d 

This is a much-needed book which in 120 
pages, briefly summarises the chemical pathology 
of acid-base balance, oedema, salt and water defi 
ciency, the function of the alimentary tract, the 
kidney and the liver, and the metabolism of sugar, 
fat and calcium. Chemical tests for endocrine 
diseases are also surveyed and there are useful 
paragraphs on the cerebro-spinal fluid, uric acid 
holestero] and nutritional deficiencies 

Whether it was worth while to add in such 
a slender volume instructions on blood collection 
and details of routine tests may be doubted. These 
subjects are fully discussed in other books and 
could barely be described sufficiently in the addi 
tional 14 pages devoted to them. Thus, no men 
tion is made of the salicylic sulphonic acid test 
for albumin in urine, and the student will not 
be helped greatly when all the information on 
chemical routine tests for blood in urine is com 
pressed into a statement that “the only satisfac 
tory test is the microscopical examination of the 
centrifugalised deposit for corpuscles, or in the 
case of dissolved blood (haemoglobinuria), with 
the spectroscope.” When in the Rothera test an 
ammonium sulphate-nitroprusside mixture of 20:1 
nstead of 100:1 is employed, traces of acetone 
will be recognised only with some experience in 
view of the dark colour due to nitroprusside 

Ihe author ts well known for his contributions 
to the interpretation of liver function tests, but his 
view that in haemolytic jaundice urobilinogen 
and urobilin are not present in the urine in excess, 
unless there is liver damage, has not been generally 
iccepted One foresees difficulties both in the 
clinical side room and in the examination halls 
f students rely on the statements to that effect 
on page 55. However, these remarks on relatively 
minor points should not detract from the fact that 
this book is a most valuable contribution, and 
fills an acute need. Among its attractive features 
belong suggestions for “further reading” at the 
end of each chapter, a table of “ normal! values ™ 
and a helpful index giving more than 300 refer 
enves. As the price is only 10s. 6d., one cannot 
but hope that not only every student but also 
many a graduate will find it worth while to add 
“Clinical Chemical Pathology” to his reference 
shelf H. LEHMANN 


FRENCH'S INDEX OF DIFFERENTIAL 
DIAGNOSIS. 7th Edition. Edited by Arthur 
H. Douthwaite, John Wright & Sons, pp 
1,058, 731 illus. with 200 in colour. 105s 
This is a reference book, and so it should be 
judged not only on its contents but also on the 
ease with which the reader may find in it what 
he is searching for. There is nothing more frus 
trating than a badly arranged reference book 
But this book is extremely well arranged. The 
last edition, the one that came out in 1945, was in 
places obscure and mazy. In the old edition there 
was a certain amount of repetition and overlap, 
but the new one has been set out much more 
logically. If. in the old edition, one looked up 
‘murmers,” one found that the references jumped 
from “mucus in the urine” to “ nails.” with no 
*murmers™ between. In the 7th Edition “ mur- 
mers” are just where one would expect them to 
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be, and the section that follows on “nails” is 
illustrated by very fine photographs. Clearly, this 
new edition is a much more business-like produc 
tion than its predecessor. There is a 147-page 
index. 

As to the contents, the book has been brought 
up to date. A section has, for instance, been added 
on liver function tests. Not only are the tests 
listed, but their significance and their interpreta- 
tion have been discussed. Here and there one sees 
the inevitable time-lag between the writing of the 
book and its publication. 

The original editor, Dr. Herbert French, died 
in 1951. He produced the first edition in 1912, 
writing the larger part of it himself. Since then, 
the book has become less and less the work of 
one man, more contributors being added to each 
edition. This time, Sir Adolphe Abrahams is one 
of the new contributors. There must be a stupen- 
dous amount of labour in producing and editing 
such a work. G.E 


RECENT ADVANCES IN PATHOLOGY, by 
various authors, edited by Geoffrey Hadfield. 
Churchill, 1953, pp. 374, 53 plates. Sixth 
edition. Price 30s. 

Though the latest edition of this invaluable book 
maintains its format and size, there are a number 
of important changes since the previous volume 
of 1947. Chief among these is the absence of 
Professor Garrod from the editorship, though his 
former co-editor has remained, and the splitting 
of the book into contributions from various 
specialists. This might be thought to make for 
an absence of the readability for which the work 
has always been noted: it is a tribute to the present 
editor that this is not so, and that a polished style 
is found in every chapter. 

It must be admitted that the book is now of 
more use to the professional pathologist than to 
the medical student. Several chapters, the con- 
tents of which still do not appear in the standard 
textbooks, have been omitted in the new edition. 
Thus Goldblatt’s experiments on arterial hyper- 
tension are not mentioned, nor is there any account 
of the London Hospital classification of nephritis. 
On the other hand, some old favourites remain and 
have been brought up to date, e.g. Professor Had- 
field’s chapter on the liver, and the account of the 
aetiology of rheumatic fever. As the auther 
remarks in his preface: .. the authors... are 
under no cramping necessity to give a full account 
of their subject (they) write about what has 
interested them and the reader gets the benefi*.” 
The student is advised to dip into this book for 
interest, e.g. the chapters on experimental cancer 
research and the ductless glands, but the candi- 
date for honours in the M.B. Path. is still advised 
to borrow the fifth edition from the library 

S.P.L. 


THE BRITISH CONTRIBUTION TO MEDI- 
CINE, by Jaime Jaramillo-Arango. Foreword 
by Sir Arthur Macnalty. E. & S. Livingstone, 
Edinburgh, London, 1953, pp. 220, illustrated. 
Price 25s. 

Possibly because most writers of books on the 
history of medicine have hailed from the Continent 
or from the United States, British contributions to 
medicine had been somewhat neglected. This 
omission has been noted by several eminent foreign 
historians, and Dr. Jamamillo-Arango, former 
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Colombian Ambassador to this country, decided 
to remedy the defect. Beginning with a brief 
general historical survey, he provides chapters on 
the conquest of typhoid and paratyphoid fevers, 
penicillin, antibiotics, the conquest of malaria, the 
vitamins, and the struggle for the conquest of 
cancer. The author does not devote his chapters 
entirely to British contributions (in fact a large 
proportion of his references are to foreign litera 
ture), but the subjects are those in which modern 
British scientists have made major advances. 

Despite the footnote references to original 
papers, the book is not sufficiently well documented 
for an historical work, and it by no means records 
the full story of the British contribution to medi 
cine, as the title would suggest. Nevertheless, it 
presents an interesting picture of our pioneer work 
in several fields of research, and the well-produced 
volume is remarkably cheap compared with similar 
publications 

J. L. THORNTON. 


BACTERIOLOGY FOR MEDICAL STUDENTS 
AND PRACTITIONERS, by A. D. Gardner 
4th Edition, O.U.P. 12s. 6d. 

The last edition of Gardner was produced in 
1944. Subsequent advances, particularly in viro 
logy, have necessitated considerable revision 

Ihe section on general bacteriology is very 
good, Space is allotted with remarkable fairness 
according to the importance of the organism 
considered. Unimportant details of antigenic 
structure and fermentation reactions are omitted 
whilst space is devoted to diagnosis. Organisms 
of the same group are considered together and 


information about one organism is available under 


one heading. Actinomyces bovis would perhaps 
be more at home with the fungi than with the 
mycobacteria. A table of bacterial classification, 
based on affinity for Gram stain, would be of 
considerable help 

[he chapter on viruses is also good and gives 
the medical student enough but not too much. 
The general properties of viruses are outlined and 
are discussed in relation to six typical diseases 
There is a long chapter on Immunity, Hyper 
sensitiveness and Anaphylaxis. This is rather 
tedious and the subject seems to have been tackled 
too fully 

The book is well written and eminently readable 
Historical features are included where of interest 
or important for an understanding of nomenclature 
The book is well produced and is a good twelve 
and sixpenny worth 

In summary-—an excellent introductory and 
rev'sional manual 


SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS AND _ APPLI- 
ANCES USED IN OFERATIONS, by Harold 
Burrows and Ronald W. Raven. Faber and 
Faber, 14th edition, pp. 160. Price 8s. 6d 
net 

The latest edition of this popular book, intended 
primarily for theatre sisters and house surgeons, 
contains some new material, while descriptions of 
obsolete instruments have been deleted. Particu- 
larly valuable is a table with comparative sizes of 
catheters on the French and English scales: the 
book would be even more useful, however, if future 
editions gave the eponym to every instrument pos- 
sessing one, e.g. Samway, for anchor tourniquet. 


A SURGEON’S LIFE, by Ferdinand Sauerbruch 
Andre Deutsch, 1953. 296 pp. 15s 
[his autobiography of the German surgeon 
and = Sauerbruch, a most distinguished 
n thoracic surgery, evokes a succession of 
ng emotions in the reader; for the surgeon 
igh an egotistical bully, was a colourful per 
and not entirely lacking in a sense of 
Indeed, on rare occasions his humour 
eral enough to permit a laugh at “ himself.” 
His contributions to surgery were many and 
ied, ranging trom the development of thoracic 
ery based on a proper understanding of the 
lificance of pressure relationships in the chest 
the ingenious amputation stump which allowed 
nuscies remaining to impart motive power to 
ficial hands 
Though one may respect his contributions as a 
xeon, there can be little respect for the 
of the man, as revealed by this account 
life Sauerbruch’s position brought him 
into contact with many important figures in politi 
cal and social circles. His accounts of these meet 
ings have an exhibitionist flavour and the inclu 
sion in the appendix of the book of a disclaimer 
by the widow of General Ludendorff might be 
interpreted as lending verisimilitude to the saying 
“old men forget,” and casts some doubt on the 
accuracy of Sauerbruch’s description of many of 
the incidents mentioned in the book 
Though Saverbruch denied an interest in politics 
seems Clear that he was at least a fellow traveller 
the Nazis. His subsequent de-nazification would 
o confirm this 
Perhaps the most useful purpose of the book as 
far as medical students are concerned is to indi 
cate the conditions which obtain in a clinic directed 
by the Geheimrat type of professor. Fortunately 
the species, common enough on the Continent, is 
rarely encountered in this country 
D. J. ROBERTSON 


RAWLINGS’S LANDMARKS AND SURFACE 
MARKINGS OF THE HUMAN BODY, 
by J. O. Robinson, 9th Edition. H. K. Lewis 
pp. 101, illustrated. 12s. 6d 

It is almost fifty years since the first edition of 
ttle book was published) Now, the ninth 
m emerges and as it is edited by a Bart.’s man 
ould promise well for the future. Like its 
lecessors this volume is compact and inexpen 
two traits so dear to the soul of the medical 
lent when adding to his already large scientific 
rary 
This book deals simply yet competently with the 
subject of surface anatomy with a style that wil! 
appeal to those who tread even the most precarious 
of anatomical paths, This edition, like the eighth 
has been rigorously pruned of eponyms, only the 
most revered remaining 
It differs from the previous volumes in having 
w illustrations and the tables of ossification 
has been extended 
criticism could be levelled at such an 
tious book it would be at the illustration 
ire of a uniformly low standard, whilst the 
rams are simple to the point of crudity. 
However, this small point should in no way 
retract from the value of this excellent book to 
the student of anatomy, whether pure or applied 
M.B 
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MEDICINE. ESSENTIALS FOR’ PRACTI- 
TIONERS AND STUDENTS, by G. | 
Beaumont Churchill, pp. 831, 69 illus 
Sixth edition Price 37s. 6d. net 
s not surprising that there is a steady demand 
Beaumont s Medicine, for it has many of the 

of the hypothetical ideal textbook, Thu 

often a discussion of the basic relevant 

before the description of the disease 
ocesses, the accounts themselves are short, lucid 
ind practical, while a mere glance at the index 
will assure a practising lifeman of enough ammu 
nition for several months. The neurology section 
is particularly to be recommended, and includes 
an intelligible summary of the anatomy of the 

C.N.S. and cranial nerves. It is, of course, possible 

occasionally to find fault with the author: thus 

he states the prognosis in essential hypertension to 
be better in men than in women, with which most 
authorities would disagree; there is no mention 
of lymphosarcoma as an entity separate from 
Hodgkin's disease, and although there is a smal 
section devoted to cortisone and its uses, the drug 
is not advised in the treatment of acute leukaemia 
or polyarteritis nodosa in the respective sections 
devoted to these conditions. These are small criti 
cisms, however, and the book is thoroughly to be 
recommended as a readable compromise between 
the enormous tome and the last-minute cram-book 


S.P.L. 


ELEMENTARY PATHOLOGICAL HIS- 
rOLOGY, by Barnard. 3rd Edition. H. K 
Lewis & Co., Ltd 1953 17s 6d 

Pathology, like the malignant tumour of which 
it teaches us so much, is invading every corner of 
medical knowledge. No desk, department or sur 
gery is complete without its cards for “ application 
for pathological investigation.” Soon it may be 
difficult to remember whether clinical medicine was 
in entity in itself or merely an old-fashioned name 
for applied pathology 

Clinicians are not yet front-line pathologists, but 
they cannot work without them, and still less can 
they work without a knowledge of disease pro 
cesses as seen from the viewpoint of the cellular 
pathologist The ability to picture the changes 
that are occurring is the reward received for hours 
spent staring down a microscope. For some, \hese 
hours are not enough to fix the image of those 
all too similar pictures of fibroblasts and 
lymphocytes and-—-thank heaven for a giant cell 
upon the mind. To them, the new edition of Pro 
fessor Barnard’s “ Atlas of Elementary Pathological 

Histology might be a help. It is an encouragingly 

slim book, well illustrated with nearly two hundred 

photographs and containing notes on the photo 
graphs and a short introductory essay on each 
condition. It is a mobile microscope and slide box 
that can be used in a tube train or by the fireside 


CURATIVE HYPNOSIS, edited by Raphael H 
Rhodes. Elek Books, London, 1953.  Pric: 
17s. 6d 

This book is a collection of reprinted articles 
by a number of psychiatrists and psychologists 
most of them American, a few English 

One is becoming almost hardened to the shodd 

English, shallow thinking and careless methodo 

logy displayed in so many books of this kind that 


March 1954 


come to us trom across the Atlantic ; and Curative 
Hypnosis is neither better nor worse in these 
respects than the general run of them 

Hypnotherapy undoubtedly has a valuable part 
to play in medical practice ; but most of the con 
tributors to this book stake too high claims and 
write as enthusiasts. Nevertheless, it may be read 
with profit by all those interested in the subject 
provided that the critical faculties are not lulled 
into hypnotic sleep 

E. B. STRAUSS 


POWELL’S PRACTICAL PREPARATIONS IN 
COMMON USE, by P. J. Cunningham 
Faber, 1953. 86 pp. 4s. 6d 

| cannot think what Sister Hope would have 
said had she read in a book that still bears her 
name that a pillowcase should be used to cover 
the face of the dead. There have disappeared in 
this edition not only some outdated procedures 
but some that are not giving oxygen and testing 
urine for instance—as well as the preparation for 

X-rays and special tests. Such words as 

“ speculae,” “ phlange,” nappy” and “nasal 

gastric” occur, along with proprietary names (that 

we are asked not to use), of such preparations as 
procaine 

Among criticisms of technique that could be 
made are the following: It would be highly dan 
gerous to fill a stomach washout apparatus with 

fluid before passing the tube, especially without a 

clip (page 72); it is impossible to understand the 

procedure for a gastrostomy feed (page 44); 1 in 

20 carbolic is too strong to be recommended for 

combing the hair (page 46); requirements for in 


jecting piles appear without comment on a trolley 
for sigmoidoscopy (page 69); the use of hyalase 
is universal nowadays in subcutaneous infusion, 
and it is frequently used for adults (page 73). The 
book suggests that the author has not had recent 
practical experience in this field 

If the reader were asked: “ What is a Wash 


Down ?”—this being the final procedure—it is ex 
ceedingly unlikely that she would know the answer 


TOXAEMIAS OF PREGNANCY, by John 
Sophian. Butterworth. 25s. 

The author has been keerly interested for many 
years in the aetiology of toxaemia of pregnancy ; 
his book consists of a most erudite account of 
kidney function and his own theory of origin of 
pregnancy toxaemia. He postulates that if the 
ureter can reflexly produce anuria, then the uterus, 
because it arises from the same soil as the ureter, 
may possess a similar potential. 

The essential thesis is the aetiological associa 
tion of the tense uterus found in the primigravida, 
in twins, hydramnios and in cases of concealed 
accidental haemorrhage, with the renal phenomena 
characteristic of toxaemia of pregnancy The 
author maintains that the signs of toxaemia are 
caused by a renal dysfunction similar to that first 
described by Trueta and his colleagues. Sophian 
and Franklin have experimented on the rabbit 
producing paling of the renal cortex when the non 
pregnant uterus is distended 

This book will be of great value to the obstetric 
specialist and to anyone particularly interested in 
the modern theories of renal function; it is well 
written and entirely up to date. 

BEATTIE 
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CASSELL MEDICAL BOOKS 


PEARCE GOULD’S 
ELEMENTS GCF SURGICAL DIAGNOSIS 


Tenth Edition revised by Sir CECIL WAKELEY, K.B.£., C.B., LL.D., M.CH., D.SC., P.R.C.S., 
F.A.C.S - 

An indispensable textbook describing clearly and in great detail the main principles of diag- 
nosis and their application to surgical disorders of the various anatomical regions: owing to 
extensive revisions the text has been almost entirely rewritten. 
Tenth Edition 594 pages. Cr. 8vo Illustrated. 


DILLING and HALLAM’S 
DENTAL MATERIA MEDICA, 
PHARMACOLOGY AND THERAPEUTICS 


Revised by Dr. NANCY DILLING with the assistance of E. J. WAYNE, Professor of Phar- 
macology and Therapeutics, Sheffield University; and G. L. ROBERTS, Professor of Dental 
Surgery, Sheffield University 

Very extensive revisions have been made to bring this new edition into line with the British 
Pharmacopoeia, 1953, and obsolete drugs and other measures have been omitted from the 
text to allow a fuller discussion of the facts and opinions concerning the newer and more 





18s. 6d. net. Ready April 








widely used agents. An essential textbook for dental students. 


Fourth Edition 


420 pages. Cr. 8vo. 
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PROTECTIVE 
CLOTHING 


Whatever your requirements 
consult Charles Baker, special- 
ists for over 60 years in supply- 
ing the needs of the Medical 
Profession. 


WHITE LONG COATS in 
fully shrunk drill .. 25/10 
WHITE JACKETS 3 patch 
pockets, fully shrunk 20/6 
SURGEON’S GOWNS 

in special lightweight 
material - waa 
DENTAL COATS 

Top Grade .. -- 41/3 


Write for price list. If unable to 
call, order by post. State measure- 
ments required and enclose 1{- 
extra for Postage and Packing. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Charles Baker 


& COMPANY LIMITED 


137-138 Tottenham Court Rd., London, W.! 
TeLernone : EUSTON 4721 (s cines) 














Bowden House 


HARROW-ON-THE-HILL MIDDLESEX 
Established in 1911 Tel: Byron 1011 & 4772 


(Incorporated Association not 
carried on for profit) 


A PRIVATE Nursing Home for patients 
suffering from the neuroses and 
nervous disorders. Patients under cert- 
ificate not accepted. The home is 30 
minutes from Marble Arch and stands 
in 6 acres of pleasant grounds. A diag- 
nostic week has long been established 
and is used if requested by the patient’s 
physician, who may in certain cases 
direct treatment. Intensive psychother- 
apy and all modern forms of physical 
psychiatric therapy are available for 
suitable cases. 
Occupational therapy both indoor and 
outdoor. All treatment by the members 
of the Staff is inclusive and the fees of 
from 16 to 25 guineas depend on the 
room occupied. 


Apply—MEDICAL DIRECTOR 
































THE INCREASED nutritional demands 
arising during the latter half of pregnancy 
and the ensuing period of lactation, call 
for a general fortification of the patient's 


diet. 


‘Ovaltine * is eminently suitable as an aid 
in meeting this need because it provides 
concentrated nourishment in a palatable 
and easily assimilated form. It is accept- 
able to the most capricious appetite, such 
as often occurs in pregnancy 


‘ Ovaltine’ possesses galactogogue proper- 
ties. It also aids in maintaining the 
strength and general well-being of the 
nursing mother. 


The high quality of its natural ingredients 

malt, milk, cocoa, soya and eggs—its 
content of added vitamins, and the strictly 
hygienic conditions of its manufacture 
combine to provide a first-class nutrition 
al product which has long enjoyed the 
approval of obstetricians 


Vitamin Standardization per ounce —Vitamin B,, 03 mg l 


OVALTINE . 


Ntamin D, 350 


tu Niacin, 2 mg 


A. WANDER LIMITED, 42, UPPER GROSVENOR STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE LONDON W.1. 








VIMALTOL 


A QUALITY PRODUCT OF MODERN NUTRITIONAL SCIENCE 
IMALTOL’ is ac 


ncentrated 

vitamin food, formulated by 
and prepared under the control of 
the ‘Ovaltine’ Research Laborator 
ies—which are actively investiga- 
ting probleras in nutrition and 
dietetics. They bring to its manu- 
facture a high degree of scientifi 
knowledge and a meticulous stan 
dard of hygiene 


Vimaltol’ contains malt extract 
yeast, halibut liver oi! and iron 
Every ingredient used is rigidly 
tested for purity and quality, the 
final product being accurately 
standardized for vitamin content 


In addition to its vitamins, ‘Vimal 
tol’ provides valuable nutrients of 


Samples on physicians’ request 
the Medical Dept 
A. WANDER LTI 
42, Upper Grosvenor Street 
Grosvenor Sq., London W |! 
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undoubted assistance to infants, 
fast-growing children, nursing 
mothers and to those whose diet is 
inadequate or unbalanced. It helps 
to build up strength, weight and the 
natural powers of resistance 

Vimaltol’ is highly palatable—a 
decided advantage when recom- 
mending it for children, 


Each ounce contains 


1,420 iu. of Vitamin A 
716 i.u. of Vitamin D 
35 mg. of Vitamin Bi 
2 mg. of Vitamin Ba (Riboflavin) 
2.8 mg. of Niacin (PP. Vitamin) 
3.3 


mag. of Iron 
—ina readily assimilable form 
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‘Ovaltine’ Research 




















INSURANCE| 


for | 


7 O U R S E L F Full information regarding the ‘Car & General’’ 


Personal Accident Policy will be sent without 
in these da ys a obligation. The same high Standard of security 
and service which characterises ‘‘Car & General’’ 


Personal Accident 


Policy is more of Motor Policies applies to every other class of 
it oii business transacted by the Company. 
a necessity 


ever before 


CAR & GENERAL 


INSURANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 
83 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.| 
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DIETS FOR RESEARCH ANIMALS 


The makers of Blue Cross Animal Feeding Stuffs supply most of 
the leading British medical schools and research stations and many 
American Organisations with specially formulated diets for rats, 
mice, rabbits, guinea pigs, and other animals kept for research 
The diets are scientifically prepared from freshly-milled ingredients, 


in the Mills of Joseph Rank Ltd., and Associated Companies. 


Enquiries are invited from other medical schools, research centres and laboratories 
& 


By Appointment 


Balanced Rations Joseph Rank Lid. Manufacturers 
of Animal Feeding Stuffs to 
the late King George Vi 


JOSEPH RANK LTD., MILLOCRAT HOUSE, EASTCHEAP, LONDON, E.C.3. Telephone: MINCING LANE, 39// 
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WE’VE NO AXE 
TO GRIND ... 





THAT’S WHY THE M.I.A. CAN OBTAIN 
THE BEST TERMS FOR. 








ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 
Life - Sickness - Motor - Household - Education 


Loans for the Purchase of Houses, 
Equipment, Motor Cars and approved 
Dental Practices a Speciality 


Medical Insurance 


Agency Ltd. BEST TERMS, UNBIASED ADVICE, SUBSTANTIAL REBATES 


B.M.A. HOUSE, TAVISTOCK SQUARE All Profits to Medical and Dental Charities. 
(Chief Office), LONDON, W.C.1. , 
Telephone: EUSton 5561 


SCOTTISH OFFICE : BIRMINGHAM : DUBLIN LEEDS: MANCHESTER 

6 Drumsheugh Gardens 156 Gt. Charles Street, 28 Molesworth Street 20/21 Norwich 33 Cross Street 
Edinburgh CARDIFF : GLASGOW Union Buildings, NEWCASTLE: 

195 Newport Road 234 St Vincent Street City Square 16 Saville Row 
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books for every student on every subject 


The STUDENT’S AIDS Series 


is the most complete set of small textbooks published in this or any other country. Each volume is : 
authoritative guide to its subject, and is kept fully up to date by frequent revision. 


1 selection from the forty-six titles. 


Anesthesia. Third Edition in the press Anatomy. Eleventh Edition 
Bacteriology. Eighth Edition. 7s. 6d Biology. Fourth Edition. 
Dermatology. Fourth Edition. 7s. 6d. Gynecology. Eleventh Edition. 
Medical Diagnosis. Seventh Edition 7s. 6d. Obstetrics. Twelfth Edition. 
Medical Treatment. Second Edition 7s. 6d. Clinical Pathology. Second Edition 
Osteology. Fifth Edition. 6s. 6d. Public Health. Seventh Edition 
Physiology. Fourth Edition. 7s. 6d. Surgical Anatomy. Third Edition. 
Surgery. Eighth Edition. 7s. 6d Zoology. Fourth Edition. 


Postage 64. on each volume. See the enclosed leaflet for a complete list of the Student's 
dids Series: A comprehensive catalogue of standard works may he obtained from 


7-8, Henrietta St., London, W.C.2 
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TWO WEEKS TEST 


will tell you why 
more people are smoking 


du MAURIER 


THE FILTER TIP CIGARETTE 


The purer the smoke the greater the enjoy- smoking by allowing nothing to spoil the true 
ment, That’s the simple principle behind the flavour of the tobacco. But why not put it to 
du Maurier filter. That is why more and more the test? If you will smoke du Maurier and 
people are smoking du Maurier cigarettes nothing else for two weeks you will discover 
because they find —just as you will —that for yourself the special appeal of these fine 
the du Maurier filter adds to the pleasure of! filter-tipped cigarettes. 


CORK TIP IN THE RED BOX: PLAIN.TIP (MEDIUM) IN THE BLUE BOX 

















HAMBLINS 
MINIATURE 
SLIDES 


These miniature lantern slides in full colour are 
intended for teaching and study. They comprise, 
in addition to a wide range of external diseases 
of the eye and normal and abnormal fundi, the 
special series described below. 

The John Foster series of Comparative pictures 
of Fundus changes of General Diagnostic 
Significance. 

Made to the suggestions of Mr. John Foster, of 
Leeds,each of these slides presentssimultaneously 
several conditions which may cause confusion in 
diagnosis. The five slides forming these series 
are as follows :-— 


MF. 29. NORMAL ABNORMALITIES 
Shewing: Physiological cup 

Myopic conus 

Medullated Nerve Fibres 

Pseudo-Papilloedema. 


M.F. 30. PIGMENTARY CHANGES 
Shewing: Blonde Fundus 

Average British Fundus. 

Mediterranean (Tigroid) Fundus 

Negro Fundus 


M.F. 31. DISC CHANGES 
Shewing: Primary Optic Atrophy 

Secondary 

Papilloedema. 

“Cupping” 

(Consecutive Optic Atrophy) Retinitis 

Pigmentosa. 


M.F. 32 HAEMORRHAGES 
Shewing: Retinal aemorrhages from: 

Nephritis 

Hyperpiesis and 

Diabetes. 

Blood Disease 


M.F. 33. DETACHMENTS 
CHOROIDITIS. 
Shewing: Myopic Detachment 
Melanomatous Detachment 
Acute Choroiditis 
Colloid deposits. (Tays Choroiditis). 


The entire collection together with a daylight 
viewing apparatus may be seen at Hamblin’s 
showrooms at | 1-15, Wigmore Street, where it will 
be gladly demonstrated. 








‘it doesn’t matter 
where you are’ 


. the Goalie said to me 


‘To warn a chap it’s Guinness Time 


he needs no referee. 
At Tottenham or Swansea Town, 

in Pompey or in Crewe, 
It looks the same, it tastes the same, 

it’s just as good for you. 
So will you, won’t you join me, 


and have a Guinness, too?”’ 


Life is brighter after 


GUINNESS 


G.E.2193.5 

















MEDICAL PRODUCTS 


MAY & BAKER LTD 


PHARMACEUTICAL SPECIALITIES (MAY & BAKER) LTD - DAGENHAM 
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Lastonet light-weight net bandage has given 
outstandingly satisfactory results in cases where 
bandage, specially woven from fine elastic thread, 


in every move 


a copy of your 


Please send me 
Medica) Handbook. 


stretches equally in all directions. It allows full 


support is required during trea.ment. 


Information Service, 


To Trufocd Professional Name 
Green Bank, London, E.1. 











providing constant, firm support 


mobility whilst 


cool to the wearer. 


and the open work weave is 


Can be prescribed under the National Health Scheme 


E-L-A-S-T-I-C 


SUPPORTING BANDAGE 


CARN BREA, REDRUTH, CORNWALL 


LASTONET PRODUCTS LTD., 





The complete answer 
for macrocytic anemias 


Clinical experience over a decade has established that the 
administration of Anahemin constitutes the most effective 
form of treatment for pernicious anemia. 

Anahemin produces, with small and comparatively in- 
frequent doses, a prompt and satisfactory erythropoiesis 
in patients in relapse, it ensures the maintenance of a 
normal erythrocyte level in patients in remission and is 
effective in preventing the onset of subacute combined 
degeneration of the cord. 

Anahzmin has also been found to be of value in the 
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treatment of herpes zoster and post-herpetic neuralgia. 
The suggested dosage is 4 ml. on alternate days until relief 


is obtained. 


“ANAHAMIN’ 


1 ml. ampoules, Boxes of 6 at 11/4, 25 at 43/4. 
2 ml. ampoules, Boxes of 6 at 19/-, 25 at 74/-. 
Vials of 10 ml. at 14/8 and 25 ml. at 35/10. 


Basic N. H.S. Prices. 


Literature and specimen packings are available to 
members of the Medical Profession on request 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
THE BRITISH DRUG HOUSES LTD. LONDON N.I 
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